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| it shed upon her brow and hair, he saw that she | terest, and exclaimed, ‘‘He’s as miserable a human 


For the Companion. had a round, fresh face, with large, laughing eyes, | being as I know anywhere! The idea of his tak- 


BIDING HIS TIME: and a charming little turned-up nose. He hardly | ing care of his connections! What he needs is 
’ | knew whether the lamp or her pleasant features | somebody to take care of him. If any of his 
OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. | gave the more light. If not exactly smiling, they | friends had come from the West with that pur- 
| seemed ever on the point of breaking into a smile. | pose, I should be thankful.” 
By J. T. Trowbridge. The smile came when he advanced tothe coun-| ‘Don’t his relatives here do anything for him ?” 
In SVEN CHAPTERs—CHar. Il. ter, and, resting his closed hand on the glass case, | asked Andrew. 


asked for a five-cent loaf. He was lank and shy;| ‘About all they do is to plague and pester him 


|tween his groans. “The worst I ever had! It 


will kill me this time.” 

‘“*What—how—where is the pain?” Andrew 
had by this time forgotten his own fears in his ter- 
rified sympathy for the old man. 

“They told me at the hospital it was the stom- 
ach, but it’s the heart! I know it’s the heart! 
Don’t take that!” 

Andrew was about to remove some object which 


The old man in the parlor hitched his chair a| he spoke with a peculiar drawl; it was plain |in the notion that he has money, which they’re | seemed to be in the way of the sufferer’s convul- 


little nearer Andrew in the library,—showing a enough that he was a stranger in the place. The | afraid he’ll 
proper respect for the string partition, which he loaf was produced and wrapped in brown paper, | lose or give 
was careful never to put his foot upon,—and pro- | and the closed hand dropped its rattling pennies | away.” 

ceeded to explain : on the glass case. | Yearning for 

‘(My own blood relations! Solomon Burge and “Anything else ?” she said, her pretty inflection| advice and 
his family. Solomon Burge is my nephew, my | and her pert nose turning up at him with frank | comfort, An- 
own sister’s son. He got himself appointed my | good-nature. |drew would 
guardian on the ground that I was insane! Did| ‘‘It is for Mr. Petridge,” he said, as he hesitat- | have been glad 
you ever hear anything like it?” cried Nathan. | ingly drew his purchase toward him. | to talk further 
“Do I show the slightest symptoms of unsound-| “Is he sick again?” she asked. “I manta Meneses sity 
ness here ?” tapping his forehead. seen him for a week.” |ly mother and 

As Andrew made no answer, he went 
on: 
“They even clapped me into a hos- 
pital; but they couldn’t lay hands on 
my money, after all. I’d put that where 
they couldn't find it; and as they had 
my expenses to pay, they was glad to 
take me out again; they dropped me 
like a hot potater! Now what I want ts 
somebody to stand between me and 
them. So I thought of Jane. And 
how is she? I believe it is thirty year 
since I've seen Sister Jane, she that was 
a Boynton.” 

“Then you haven’t received my let- 
ter, written the night before I started ?” 
said Andrew. 

“T’ve received no letter; I never re- 
ceive letters,’’ answered the old man. 

Andrew hardly thought it worth 
while to explain to him that his mother 
was dead. With a heavy heart, miser- 
ably irresolute, he took up his valise 
and rose to depart. 

‘‘Here’s the money; don’t go without 
the money,” said the old man, adding 
further directions for finding the bake- 
house. 

“I’m not going for the bread; I don’t 
care for any supper,” said Andrew. 

“Don’t care for supper?” cried the 
old man, with a hopeful gleam. ‘Then 
one smoked herring will answer.” He 
dropped another of his pennies back 
into his ragged trousers. ‘But you may get the| Andrew was ready to pour out his troubles to | daughter, but they were obliged to attend to other 
loaf; we shall want breakfast.” any one who would listen to him. He stood lean- | customers coming in. They seemed quite to for- 

With a wretchedly hollow feeling at heart, An-| ing awkwardly against the counter; his eyes were | get his presence; the girl was laughing and chat- 
drew was moving to the door, when he suddenly | downcast upon his loaf, and there was a convul- | ting as if there were no such wretch in existence, 
changed his mind. “I'll get the loaf and the | sive movement in his throat before he spoke. She | and he went off, with his misery and his loaf. 
smoked herring for you,” he said, thinking the | had a laughing nature, ever ready to ripple over| He was ashamed to buy only one herring at the 
errands would afford him an opportunity to make | at the slightest provocation, but the sight of his | grocer’s, so he called for half-a-dozen, using some 
inquiries regarding the old man. emotion sobered her. of his own money to complete the purchase. Then 

“You'll leave your valise ?” cried Nathan, hesi-| I don’t know whether he is sick,” he replied, | he hurried back to the old house on the bill. 
tating before putting the money into his hand. | ‘but something is the matter with him. Whatis| Harassed in mind as he was, he couldn’t help 
Andrew smiled drearily, and to show that he had | it ?” stopping to wonder at the scene which met his 











ANDREW READS HIS MOTHER’S LETTER. 



















sive writhing, for he was con- 
stantly hitting it. It proved to 
be the old man’s cane, which 
lay beside him on the bed. 

“Let me set it in the corner,” 
said Andrew. 

“No, no, leave it be!” The 
old man clutched it wildly with 
both hands. “It’s my only de- 
fence against them !” 

“Who?” said Andrew. 

‘Robbers! My relations! 
Them that would tear my heart 
out to get my money. If I die— 
boy, boy, hear me!” 

One bony hand released its 
hold of the cane in order to 
clutch Andrew’s arm. 

‘‘Hear my last words! If I 
die, don’t let them touch a pen- 
ny of it! not a penny!” 

“How can I help it? I don’t know 
where your money is.” 

“T'll tell you!” said the old man. 
“Put down your head; even the walls 
have ears. Promise that you will be 
faithful; not to leave me till I’m”— 

Here his difficult utterance ended in 
another wild spasm. 

‘What can I do for you?” asked 
Andrew. 

“Nothing. The fit has to take its 
course. Another such wrench will end 
me. Ah, and I haven’t told you!” 

“Tell me,” said Andrew, putting 
down his ear so as not to lose a word. 

“T’ve been a life-time saving it up, 
and now if {t should fall into their 
hands, I couldn’t sleep in my grave. It 
shall all be yours, every cent; only stay 
by me! Don’t forsake a dying old 
man!” 

“TI won’t leave you.” Nathan Pet- 
ridge now lay stretched out upon the 
bed, breathing heavily, but free from 
his agonizing cramps. ‘I’m waiting to hear you,” 
Andrew added, with intense curiosity. 

“Ah, yes; you shall know before I die.” But 
as death seemed to have relaxed his grip for a 
time, the old man clung to his precious secret. 
“So you are really the son of Sister Jane? You 


| Shall have it, in trust for her, every dollar! Only 
| promise again! Don’t leave me to die alone!” 


“Certainly I will not! There must be some- 
thing Ican do. Let me strike a light.” 
“Yes, yes! There’s matches in the oyster-shell 


no intention of running away with the loaf and | “Oh, he’s crazy!” she said. ‘Not very bad. | gaze fromthe top. The cities and towns he had | on the mantel-piece.” 


smoked herring, he yielded the valise. He harms nobody.” beheld before were now more dimly outlined in 

He went out through an empty shed inthe rear| ‘He has harmed me!” said Andrew, out of the | the evening mists and shades, but everywhere shone 
of the house, and found himself again on the | fulness of his heart. ‘I’ve come all the way from | lights in homes and streets, thick as stars in the 
open hill-top. This proved to be a dome-like crest | Ohio on his invitation. He wrote that he was| sky; some near, some far and faint, some hazily 


it was in process of cutting down to a much lower | “That’s his hobby,” the girl replied. She kept | At the same time the dull, distant, muffled roar | 


grade to make room for village streets, an innova- | a serious countenance in view of his distress, but | of life came to him, wafted on the cool, damp air. 


Andrew found them, struck one, and lit a kero- 
sene lamp which stood on the table. He turned, 
and by the dim light looked at the pitiful figure, 


| now drawn up in a heap, on the tossed bed. 
of a few acres, surrounded by steep sides, where | rich, and living in style.” reflected in water like rows of lamps on a bridge. | 


tion which, it was evident, would soon undermine | now and then her habitual laugh would flash out, | What a vast, busy, lonely, preoccupied, tumultu- | 


the Petridge house itself, and sweep it into obliv- | like summer lightning in an evening sky. Andrew | ous world it was to the soul of the solitary boy! 
ion. It stood there, as it were on an island, under | forgot his diffidence ; he stood holding the loaf un-| His future was darker than the night, but the 


the crumbling cliffs of which the sea of a more | der his arm, and turned his honest, earnest eyes | first step to be taken was clear in his mind: to} 


modern civilization was fast encroaching, and it | full upon her. give the old man his loaf and his herrings, take 

was probably this fate awaiting it which had| ‘Tas he really any property ?” he asked. instant leave of him, and seek his own supper 

caused it to be left in its neglected condition, in| “That’sa mystery,” she replied. ‘Some think | and lodging elsewhere. 

the possession of so strange an occupant. he is a miser, and has heaps of money. Heman-| Approaching the door with this determination, 
It was a relief to Andrew to breathe once more | ages somehow to buy his bread and cheese.” he heard appalling sounds within. All was dark, 


upon the earth. The fragrance peculiar to autumn | sorely perplexed. He told more of his unhappy | dropping his bundles and running away. 


evenings floated up with the mist from the valley. | story, and asked, ‘‘Is there a place near here| Butthe sounds were undoubtedly human groans, | 


A tranquil sunset flamed in the western sky. where I can get supper and lodging, not very ex-| and his conscience would not let him run. He 
He scrambled down the caving bank, in the | pensive ?” paused under the empty shed, lifted the latch of 
direction of a populous part of the town behind| She was directing him to a restaurant, when a| the house door noiselessly, listened a moment 
the hill, and found his way to the bake-house. He | stoutish woman, with a full, florid, amiable face, | longer, thrilled to the soul by a londer groan than 
looked in, hoping to see a man with whom he | entered from a passage beyond the desk, bringing | the rest, then resolutely went in. 
could have some talk about Mr. Petridge. Find- | a broad tray of hot rolls in her plump arms. The sounds proceeded from the corner of the 
ing only a young girl, and being a bashful boy,| ‘Ma, just think!” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘Mr.| room where the bed was, and there, in the deep 
he would have gone away again if he had not re-| Petridge wrote to this young man’s folks in the | gloom, Andrew found the old man convulsed with 
membered the loaf he had come for. | West pretending to be awfully rich, and offering | pain, his hands clenched and his knees drawn up. 
The giri was lighting a kerosene lamp at a desk | them a home; and he has come hundreds of miles| ‘What is the matter?” he asked, bending anx- 
behind a row of glass cases containing a tempting | to see him, and now he don’t know what to do!” | iously over him. 








*“You need some nourishing food, some warm 
drink,” he said. 

“Tt is too late,” replied Nathan. ‘I’ve had noth- 
ing but chestnuts and a couple of apples for three 


| days. If I had only biled ’em! And then the 


excitement of meeting you! Your hands!” 
Andrew sat down on the bed, and gave the old 


| man his hands, which he held quietly for a few 


minutes, and then wrung spasmodically through 
another convulsion. 
“Let me call a doctor, won’t you?’ said 


Andrew. 
the outer air. A delicious coolness had fallen | “I don’t know what to think,” said Andrew, | and, in his fright, Andrew was on the point of | 


“No, no! doctors charge like thunder, and their 
medicines are pizen. Turn down the lamp a little; 
no need of burning so much oil.” 

Andrew was glad of an occasion to withdraw 
his hands from the old man’s clutch. But hardly 
had he reduced the flame of the lamp sufliciently, 
when the sick man called him back to the bed- 
side. 

“You are Sister Jane’s own boy; I will make 
your fortune and hers. Don’t leave me an instant, 
but watch me closely, and let me know if I am 
going to die, so I can tell you”— 

His voice became inaudible, his limbs relaxed, . 


| his eyes closed; and it was in vain that Andrew, 
array of cakes and tarts and pies. By the glow, The woman questioned him with motherly in-| ‘One of my spasms,” replied the old man, be- 


who thought he might be dying, exhorted him to 
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tell his secret. His breathing became more regu- 
lar, his hard, dry features grew moist, and his 
tight hold of the boy gradually loosened. The 
old man was asleep. 

Andrew withdrew his hands, with a sigh of re- 
lief; taking his eyes from the sickly, aged, ema- 
ciated face, he glanced about the dismal room, 
trying to realize his extraordinary situation. He 
hardly dared move; it seemed terrible for him to 
remain in that awful silence, broken only by the 
sleeper’s heavy breathing, and yet he could not go 
away. 

Who would have believed that he would remain 
an hour in that house, after learning how shame- 
fully he had been deluded? And yet here he was, 
a night-watcher by the bedside of a miserable, 
sick, and insane old man. 

Doubts and questions crowded upon his excited 
brain. It seemed to him that Mr. Petridge must 
have a hidden hoard somewhere; but when he 
glanced down at the floor, with its ridiculous 
string-partitions, in strange contrast with the 
reality of pain and misery there present, the old 
man’s boasted riches appeared as phantasmal as 
the palatial residence to which Sister Jane and her 
family had been invited. 

“I wish he would wake up, so I can go and get 
my supper,” thought Andrew. “I wonder if I 
ought to break my promise and leave him ?” 

He was faint with hunger; for the truth was, he 
had not only had no supper, but his dinner had 
been postponed in anticipation of the entertainment 
awaiting him at the Petridge mansion. He looked 
askance at the package of smoked herrings, and 
the white loaf bursting out of its brown wrapper, 
where he had placed them on thetable. Presently | 
he reached for the bread and broke off a piece, 
which he munched with relish, enlivened by the 
flavor of one of the herrings. 

A good part of the loaf and four of the her- 
rings went to allay the cravings of the healthy 
boy’s appetite; and he regretted that he had not 
also bought the milk the old man at first so gener- | 
ously proposed. He remembered seeing a pump | 
in the rear of the house, the thought of which | 
preyed upon him, and made him so thirsty that 
he finally got up on tiptoe, and started in search 
of water. He found a broken-nosed pitcher on a | 
pantry-shelf, and starting out of the back door 
with it, he tried the pump. A few strokes brought 
the cold water from the well splashing upon the 
wooden platform; he filled the broken- nosed 
pitcher, and lifted it dripping to his lips. 

He drank, and then holding the pitcher in both 
hands, paused to look about him and think. 
Never afterward could he forget that moment at 
the well. A thousand lights twinkled; over 
Boston hung an immense luminous haze, and far- 
ther to the east beamed a more effulgent glory. 
It was the rising moon, swelling up red and huge 
from the horizon,—Andrew did not know that the 
sea was there,—and shouting its watery beams 
through fog-drifts and city smokes, over innumer- 
able roofs, to the spot where he stood. It touched 
the old pump on its rotting platform; a dilapidated 
trellis projecting half-way over it, like a ruined 
arbor, from the shed at the end of the house; and 
the house itself, so gloomy and silent, with its 
strange inmate. 

“How odd that I am here!’’ Andrew thought; 
and his mind went back with lightning speed to 
the afternoon when he had left his Ohio home, 
and his sister had put a certain letter into his 
hand. 

The rumor of his going East, to take advantage 
of a great fortune offered him, had spread quickly 
through the village, and a troop of young friends 
had come to the railroad station to see him off. 
He remembered how proudly conscious he was of 
being admired and envied by them then; how they 
had begged him to write to them, as if it would be 
a great condescension on his part, and waved their 
hats and handkerchiefs to him looking back, as he 
rode away on the platform of his car. 

How would he be regarded by those envious 
admirers if he should return to them now? He 
imagined their derisive greetings; and he could 
hear his kind but blunt-speaking brother-in-law’s 
exasperating “I told you so!” But out of all 
these images rose one more distinct than the rest; 
his mother’s letter. 

He had read it more than once, and not without 
emotion, after getting away from familiar scenes 
and faces, on the flying railroad train; but his 
mind was too full of anticipations of a brilliant 
future, to take in all its tender and deep signifi- 
cance. Amidst his ruined hopes, in the solitude 
of that night on the bill, in the rays of the red 
moon, the desire rose within him to read again 
those last words written by the dying hand. 

He went back quietly into the house. The old 
man lay quiet, but muttering in his sleep. The 
room was filled with a disagreeable odor from the 
lamp, which Andrew had hardly perceived before 
going out into the fresh evening air. He turned 
up the sulking light into a more cheerful flame, 
and taking the letter from his breast pocket, sat 
down with it by the table. 

He unfolded it now with far different sensations 
from those with which he had first opened it. 
Then it was full of the sacred, almost too painful 
memories of the past. It was now a comforter 
and counsellor in time of trouble. 

His eyes, as he read, were more than once 
blinded by unshed tears, before he came to these 
words : 

“O my son, I pray you always to remember that 
an upright, manly character is to be prized above 





honors and riches. When I think of this I am 
reconciled to what would otherwise be a grief to 
me, that I shall leave you a poor boy, with your 
living to earn by hard work. That work, if you 
accept it cheerfully, will be better for you than 
wealth. I should dread to know that you were to 
come into possession of great riches. 

“T trust you will achieve a competence, but do 
not be anxious about it, and, O my son, do not 
try to acquire it in haste. Be contented to get on 
slowly in paths of patient industry, enjoying each 
day, helping others, doing always the present 
duty, and biding your time. 

“Take that as your watchword. Accept no 
pleasure nor advantage before it is rightfully yours. 
In hours of. grief and trial, do not lose heart. All 
doubt and all evil will pass away, and all good 
things come round to you in due season, if you 
are brave and faithful, and bide your time.” 

Again and again the boy read those words, and 
sat and pondered them, with his hands fallen with 
the letter upon his knees, and his eyes looking far 
beyond the dingy walls of that lonely room, into 
the world of thoughts those feebly traced lines 
called up. 

“J’ll do it!” he said, at last, with fervent lips. 
“T’ll do my duty, if I can find out what it is, and 
bide my time.” 

(To be continued.) 


——+or 





ing fear nothing; but I do wonder your mother let 
you go.” 

“Oh, she don’t care where we go!’’ I said, without 
considering what I said. 

‘‘Well, Jane, do have a care to keep away from the 
snakes’ dens!” These ‘“‘dens” were a quantity of 
loose, shelly rocks on the east side of the mountain, 
where the rattlesnakes were supposed to breed. 

Hoping that Mrs. Howard was mistaken in the 
distance, but fearing she was not, we made a little 
more haste when we started away from her door; 
but we soon forgot about it, and stopped to gather 
flowers and ferns and curious lichens on the way. 
Soon after entering the woods, we found a quantity 
of white pine-cones so smooth in texture and so rich 
in coloring that we made a large pile by the foot of a 
tree, proposing to gather them in our aprons when 
we came back with our baskets filled with the others. 

We all lived in the valley, where we enjoyed some 
hours of daylight after we were shaded by the west- 
ern hill, so we were in no alarm when the sunshine 
disappeared from the highest tree-tops, and when 
the darkness was fairly upon us, we thought we had 
come into a denser part of the forest. 

“Let’s get out of this dark hole!” said my sister. 
We hurried along, but finding it grew no lighter, we 
looked up, and through the leafy canopy we saw the 
stars. 

“Pitch dark! Girls, let’s go home.” This seemed 
the only course for us to pursue, and we reluctantly 
turned back. 

“‘Let’s go home by the sawmill,” I proposed. 

“Oh no, not that way. There’s all sorts of ‘boog- 
ers’ round the sawmill.” 





MIDSUMMER WORDS. 


What can they want of a midsummer verse 
In the flush of the midsummer CO pee 

For the Empress of Ind shall I “ 1 out my purse, 
And offer a penny to lend her 

Who wants a song when the birds are a-wing, 

Or a fancy of words when the least little thing 
Hath message so wondrous and tender? 

—Mrs. Whitney. 
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For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ON SKITCHAWAUG. 


This is only a story of a girl’s adventure, but I am 
sure most of the girls who read it will not wish for 
anything more tragic in their own experience. 

I lived with my parents on the sloping side of 
Skitchawaug, a long, low mountain on the west side 
of the Connecticut River. The mountain was nearly 
covered with wood, but the trees of the two sides 
differed in kind. Sugar-maple, white pine and white 
beech grow more plentifully on the western slope; 
blue beech and pitch-pine on the eastern—and the 
pitch-pine tree was the indirect cause of my adven- 
ture. 

The events I am about to relate took place long 
ago, at a time when cone work was, among the young 
ladies of our section, the leading passion in fancy 
work. My sister and I had made work-baskets, 
frames and brackets, using the scales of the white 
pine cones to make a scalloped edge, and spruce and 
hemlock and the pretty little tamarack cones to cover 
the rest of the wood-work. 

But we were dissatisfied because we had no pitch- 
pine cones in our collection. They were stiff, intract- 
able things, hard to work and of little beauty, but 
we wanted them because we did not have them. 

We knew there were pitch-pine trees on the south- 
eastern slope of the mountain. It was far—we had 
no idea how far—from our usual haunts for play or 
for picnicking, but we were convinced that we should 
never know happiness till we had some cones from 
those trees. 

It was a long, rough climb, we inferred, and we 
could easily have made a pleasant excursion of it by 
taking a lunch and spending the day in the under- 
taking, but this did not occur to us. 

Ellen Story was to accompany us after school,— 
after tea, in fact. The school-house was half a mile 
on our way, but as it was a hastily formed plan, we 
were obliged to go home for our tea. 

We had some difficulty in persuading mother to 
consent to our excursion. She was born on the 
side of Skitchawaug, but, as she had never been of 
an adventurous disposition,—and it was a standing 
puzzle that both of her daughters were so different 
from herself in this respect,—she had almost no 
knowledge of the wilder parts of the mountain. 

“Do you know where the trees grow?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, they’re right over the east corner; we go 
in by Mr. Howard’s gate.” 

This was true as far as it went, and we had no in- 
tention of deceiving her, though the truth was none 
of us had ever seen a pitch-pine tree to know it. 

‘Are they near the rattlesnake dens?” 

“Oh no, I guess not. Don’t care if they are. You 
know we always wanted to kill a rattlesnake.” 

Mother had seen us start on too many such excur- 
sions to hold out long with her objections; sometimes 
we went for chestnuts, and got them by climbing the 
trees; sometimes we went after moss, or flowers, or 
acorns, and very often we took a full supply of 
weapons for killing rattlesnakes; but as we never 
killed nor even saw one, mother by and by ceased to 
fear that we would encounter any. 

So, bidding us take some outside garments and be 
sure to leave the woods before dark, she turned to 
the dairy, and we toward Skitchawaug. 

Although it was late, we strolled along, talking 
and planning. We stopped to peep in at the school- 
house window, for old sake’s sake, probably, though 
it was but little more than an hour since we had left 
it. Turning in through the Howard gate, we stopped 
to tell our errand. Mrs. Howard discouraged us more 
decidedly than mother had done. 

“It is too late; it will be dark before you get there. 
It is more than two miles from here.” 

“It won’t take us long to go two miles,” we an- 
swered, stoutly, though somewhat dismayed. We 
had not estimated the distance in rods and miles, but 
I think about half a mile was the distance I had in 
mind when looking beyond Mrs. Howard’s. 

“But you don’t know anything about it where you 
are going. You’d be just as likely to go into the 
dogwood swamp or the rattlesnakes’ dens as any- 
where.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said I. 

“No, Jane Plumley, I don’t s’pose there is any- 





thing that you are afraid of. Those that know noth. 


“Pooh! Who’s afraid? I’m going that way.” 

In vain the girls urged that the route by the saw- 
mill was longer and rougher; that a piece of marsh- 
ground lay in the way, and that we must cross the 
| brook on a narrow foot-bridge. I had no argument 
| in favor of my plan, except to say that we should 
reach the highway sooner by that route; but I was 
| unusually obstinate that night, and repeated, “I shall 

go by the sawmill. You can go which way you 
| choose.” 
| But we all want to go together,” said my sister. 
|*I asked mother if we might stay with Ellen to- 
night.” 

“I don’t want to; rather sleep at home. You need 
not wait for me if you get out first.” 

Saying which I plunged into a thick growth of 
underbrush in the direction of the sawmill. 

The way was rougher than I thought. The bushes 
were very thick and tangled, but I stumbled along a 
few rods. Then I heard, or thought I heard, the girls 
calling me. Quite glad of an excuse to forsake my 
plan, I turned toward them and called, but received 
no answer. 

I called again and again, and ran to and fro to 
avoid the rocks dimly seen through the increasing 
darkness, till I grew quite angry with them for not 
answering, but for a long time I had no thought of 
being lost. 

When I gave up the hope of overtaking the girls, I 
stopped quite bewildered, for I had lost the points of 
compass entirely. 

I could not judge of my course by “‘the lay of the 
land,” for the mountain rises in combs, and the 
growth of trees was so dense that I could not see the 
“dipper,” which was the only constellation I really 
knew. 

I began to run back and forth at random, controlled 
by a fear which every moment grew more intense, 
till I seemed to be enveloped in an atmosphere of 
terror. I ran and ran, and screamed and shouted, 
beating against trees and stumbling over rocks and 
roots till at last I fell headlong down a precipice, only 
a few feet, probably, though I seemed to be falling 
through miles of black space. 

Dumb with terror, I lay on the soft bed of leaves 
where I had fallen. All was darkness and silence, 
except the sighing of the wind and the cry of a 
screech-owl in the distance. I was not brought up in 
the woods to fear an owl, but that low, mournful 
tremolo, which has brought a chill to many an older 
heart than mine, added to the gloom of the situation. 

I lay where I fell till I became calmer. My fears 
had been altogether vague, for I had not once thought 
of rattlesnakes, catamounts, or ghosts, with which 
the mountain was said to be infested. 

I began to reason with myself with such success 
that I soon came to the conclusion that I had not 
been frightened at all,—at least not much,—and then 
I formed a plan for getting home. I arose, peered 
carefully round, and started toward the lightest part 
of the woods, which I hoped indicated a clearing. I 
felt my way slowly between the trees, which were 
very small and thickly set, till, on putting my foot 
carefully forward, I set it on one end of some cylin- 
drical object which yielded under my foot, while the 
other end flew up and hit me near my waist. 

Without doubt it was a flexible branch, but my only 
thought was rattlesnakes, and, with one wild shriek 
and bound, I started off through the woods, frenzied 
with fear, beating and bruising myself against the 
trees. Finding that running was out of the question, 
I crouched down by the foot of a tree and waited 
for the snakes, for I felt sure that I was just where 
Mrs. Howard warned me not to go—in the rattle- 
snake dens. 

I fancied I could hear them coming from all direc- 
tions, creep, creep, creeping along. But they never 
reached me, and after a while common-sense came to 
my aid and instructed me that snakes did not travel 
at night. I breathed freer till the snapping of a dry 
twig supplied me with a new terror. 

Panthers, of course! night was just their time for 
prowling, and I made no question but that I should 
be dragged away to make a supper for a litter of 
young catamounts within a few minutes. In less 
than that time I saw something which drove serpent 
and beast from my mind for the rest of that night. 

My father was a singularly fearless man and taught 
us to be so. He allowed us to explore the mountain 
and take our chances, which, he said, were ten thou- 
sand to one that we never saw a rattlesnake; and the 
last panther known to have been on that mountain 
was killed, he told us, eighty years before. As for 
ghosts, which were said to float uneasily over the old 
cemetery on the south slope, we did not even so 
much as dare mention them in his presence. But if 
ever mortal eyes saw a ghost, here was one. 


under a low, branching hemlock, was the ghostly 
presence, swaying and beckoning to me in the dim 
starlight. If I was terrified before I was frozen 
with horror now, and I felt my hair rising under my 
pink calico sun-bonnet. Again and again I looked, 
till I could endure it no longer; then I covered my 
eyes till the unseen terror, was worse than the sight 
itself. 

As I have said, my education in ghosts and hob- 
goblins had been neglected, but Aunt Chatty, an old 
woman who sometimes washed for my mother, had 
told us of various “appearances” on the mountain. 
As the latest of these apparitions was fifty years 
before, we felt tolerably secure, but now—ordinary 
weeks seem short to the time I stood confronting that 
diabolical whiteness—I shut my eyes and counted fifty, 
one hundred, even one thousand, but each time lL 
looked, the appearance stood swaying and floating 
before me. 

“Speak to a ghost,” Aunt Chatty had said, “‘and it 
will disappear.” 

But what should I say? what conversation could 
one hold with such a shape? but anything was better 
than this. I determined to speak, so, closing my 
eyes and mustering all my courage, I shouted : 

** Git aeout !”* 

I cautiously opened my eyes hoping the coast was 
clear, but there it was, beckoning and swaying; I 
almost thought it grinned at me. 

At last, I thought I might as well go to meet it and 
die at once as to stand there dying of dread and fear. 
I closed my eyes again, ran a few steps and opened 
them quite near to—a white birch tree! The low 
branches of the hemlock had swayed in the breeze 
before it, but the stalwart white trunk certainly had 
neither swayed nor beckoned nor yet grinned. 

I sat down and cried and laughed in pure nervous- 
ness. The noise woke some birdlings in the nest 
over my fiegd, I suppose, for I heard the mother 
chirping a soft lullaby, and the old words: ‘Ye are 
of more value than many sparrows!” stole into my 
heart with inexpressible comfort. 

I now felt that I must spend the night on the 
mountain and make the best of it. I found a heap of 
dry leaves near the ghostly birch and broke a quan- 
tity of boughs from the swaying hemlock to make 
me a bed, but before lying down I went back to my 
old stand and looked for my ghost. It was of no use, 
it would never be anything but a stupid tree again. 

I nestled into the soft leaves, drew the boughs over 
me, and, though I was chilled with the night air, 
soon fell asleep. 

When I woke again I could see the waning moon 
through the opening. I shall never forget how beau- 
tiful it looked sailing through the dark violet sky. I 
was oppressed with a sense of loneliness and be- 
numbed with cold, but felt no fear. No thought of 
panther, ghost or serpent crossed my mind. I drew 
the leaves and branches closer round me and fell 
asleep, murmuring. ‘I laid me down and slept; 
I awaked : for the Lord sustained me.” 

That text hung over the head of my mother’s bed. 
I cried a little at first, thinking of her lying warm and 
comfortable, with never a thought that I was shiver- 
ing alone on the mountain. 

When I woke again it was quite day, but the sky 
was thickly overcast with clouds. 

I sprang up with some of my old defiant manner, 
but the birch tree near had a subduing effect on me. 
I was forced to admit that Jane Plumley had been 
afraid, had grovelled in the most abject terror, terror 
of nothing, too. I was accustomed, when my school- 
mates refused to join some madcap scheme of mine, 
to taunt them: “Oh, you are afraid you’ll get scart!” 
I had been afraid I should be frightened, mortifying 
as the thought was. 

When I looked around, I concluded that I had wan- 
dered quite over the crest of the mountain and was 
far down the eastern slope. My wisest course seemed 
to be to go down to the clearing and ascertain my 
location. 

A few minutes’ walk brought me in sight of the 
road with several houses; the river and low land 
seemed hidden behind a little ridge. I was familiar 
with the aspect of the eastern slope, but I looked in 
vain for a single familiar object. I recalled each 
farm in regular succession but none of them corre- 
ponded with what I saw before me. 

Somewhat surprised, I decided to go to the nearest 
house and seek information. 

“T’m not obliged to ask them who lives there, but I 
can ask the nearest way to Mr. Plumley’s.” 

With this thought I started toward a little brown 
house whose chimney, crowned with a curling smoke, 
announced that the occupants were up. Presently I 
saw aman witha basket; he went to one corner of 
the garden and began to throw something into a little 
sty there. Apparently he was feeding some baby 
pigs. 

I was within four or five yards of him when, with 
a great start, I recognized him as Mr. Howard, our 
neighbor! I rubbed my eyes vigorously, for the 
scales were dropping from them by the dozen. 

I was at the very door of the house which I knew 
better than any other except my own home. Within 
twenty-five rods was the school-house, the play- 
ground, the cairn rock, the balm of Gilead tree. So 
firm had I been in my belief that I was on the east 
side that I had looked for a half-hour on a landscape 
which was as familiar as the features of my mother’s 
face, and had not known it. 

Fortunately, my footsteps on the sward were quite 
noiseless and I had a little time to recover myself 
before I was seen. When Mr. Howard turned he 
called, cheerily : 

“Good-morning, Jane; you are out early.” 

A sob came with my reply. 

“Why, what’s the matter? Any your folks sick?” 
I did not answer. Then, noticing my trail through 
the dewy grass he asked: “Where’d you come 
from?” 

“Off’n the mountain” (sob). 
night” (sob). ‘I’m ’most froze.” 

“My senses! Poor child, no wonder. Here, come 
into the house.” I hung back a little, for his kindly 
words had increased my sobs to a genuine boo-hoo. 

“Come, there’s a good fire. Why in the world 
didn’t John Plumley raise the neighbors and hunt 
you up”— 5 

“He thought I was at Mr. Story’s.” Then I ex- 
plained why I was not missed. 


“Been there all 








Just before me was a little opening, and beyond, 


‘Here, wife! wife!” he called, as he opened the 
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door, “here’s Jane o Pte she “— on Skitchawaug | camp. Squads of bass and cirvallie darted hither | 
last night, and I’ll be hanged if I don’t b’lieve she | and thither, their red and golden sides emitting bril- 


was afraid she should get scart fur once. 
you, Jane?” 

“Yes,” I said, still crying, softly. 

“She’s a’most froze, wife. 
and do you whack up a cup of coffee for her.” 


Wa’n’t | liant flashes of color. 


Out in the channel the shark, the saw-fish, the tar- 
pon roved leisurely about, and on the mud flats the | 


Le’ me start up the fire | treacherous “stingeree” flapped its dish-like wings 
| as it darted swiftly away when we approached. An 


“Poor child!” said Mrs. Howard, almost crying | occasional porpoise would come by, chasing the small 
herself. ‘Of course she shall have coffee and bis-| fish out of deep water, and lashing the water into 


cuits, too, if you don’t burn them to charcoal. 


Don’t | foam in his efforts to secure a meal. 


Their trumpet- 


you put in another stick, Seth Howard. I'll kill the | like respirations could be often heard a mile away on 
fatted calf if bon say so, but you sha’n’t burn the the still, balmy nights. 


house down.’ 

She brought warm water and bathed my face which 
was bruised and blood-stained from my frequent con- 
tact with the trees the night before. 

Then I shared their generous breakfast, while Mrs. 
Howard piled my plate with every good thing which 
her pantry or cellar afforded. 

“Poor thing, to think of you being out on that 
mountain amongst the bears and rattlesnakes all 
night! I shouldn’t ’a’ slept a wink if I had known it.” 

“Pshaw, Sally! I'll warrant they didn’t trouble 
Jane; and you didn’t see old Muckleroy either, did 
you, Jane?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, emphatically. Old Muckleroy 
was a prominent ghost seventy years before and 
tradition had preserved his fame. 
positively that I did not see him, though I did think 
of him at one time. 

That is the end of my story. After breakfast I 
went home. Of course no one hac even missed me, 
but equally of course the truth had to come out. I 
suffered no harm from my adventure,—perhaps it did 
me good. At least the girls thought so, for I was 
not so apt after that to taunt them for their senseless 
fear of nothing. I had had my own experience. 


LUTHERA WHITNEY. 
——_~or—__— 


For the Companion. 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE MANATEES. 


“Luff her! luff her, Neb!” shouted the ‘‘old man.” 
“Ease off yer jib sheet. You must larn to watch 
these flaws, fur a stiff sou’wester is jest about the 
meanest sailin’ wind we have on this yer Fluridy 
coast.” 

We were beating down Indian River against an 
unusually aggravating wind, making a “long leg and 
a short one,” as Captain Eestus said, on the Mist, a 
trim little yacht of which he was skipper and owner. 


You see, I knew | 





| stream to verify Neb’s intelligence. 


We were bound for the mouth of the St. Lucie | 


River, and the haunts of the manatee. 

The crew consisted of the colored boy Neb—more 
formally known as “Nebrasky” when the old man 
was angry enough to be ceremonious. Neb was also 


Down on the sound were the green-turtle catchers’ 
| camps; their long nets spanned the various channels 
at intervals for miles. Morning and evening would 


| witness their frail sail-boats spinning out toward 


their nets, and returning to the crawls along shore 
with the catch for that day. These turtles are kept 
fat on mangrove leaves until the season for fishing 
ends, and are then shipped North, by the coasting 
schooners that frequent these parts, to grace the 
tables of the wealthy. 

One day the captain took Alf and me over to 
Gilbert’s Bar, the nearest inlet, where we had 
a fine time catching large blue-fish, skip-jacks 
and bass from the bank, with long lines baited 
with live mullet thrown far out in 
mid channel. We caught all we 
wanted, and threw back many fish. 
They were great, muscular, shining 
fellows, fiery and combative enough 
to satisfy the most sportsman-like 
of fishermen. 

We returned before a_ brisk 
southeaster, that made the blue 
water swirl around the lee gun- 
wale and bellied out the mainsail 
until we lowered the peak of the towering 
gaff to give our flying Mist relief. From a 
distance we saw Neb gesticulating wildly to us from 
the beach at the camp. 

“What does the nigger mean, anyhow?” growled 
the captain. 

Neb continued waving his hand and pointing up 
stream toward the manatee net. When the Mist at 
length rounded to, some twenty yards from shore, 
Neb rushed into the water and climbed on board. 

**You’se done cotch ’im, boss!’’ he cried out to the 
old man. “Dat ar big turkle net snaged down cla’ 


outen sight, and de biggest suttin’ ruther jes’ a-r’arin’ | 


’n’ a-pitchin’ way outen de middle!” 

Of course, we pulled up anchor and hastened up 
He had not de- 
ceived us. 


| ing down the central float, and an occasional slow 


cook and general man Friday for us all, and was | 


quite an adept at everything but sailing, and when 
at the tiller invariably brought down the captain’s 
wrath upon him. 

Brother Alf and myself were on board for a pro- 
tracted frolic, which we were now enjoying in true 
land lubberly fashion, with our heads over the gun- 
wale, paying to Neptune the usual tribute of seasick 
boys. 

The broad estuaries and lagoons of the Florida 
coast often get rough enough for small craft, and one 
needs both sea legs and sea stomach to enjoy boat- 
ing in these latitudes. 

Neb became bewildered by the old man’s manifold 
directions, and finally let the jib sheet slip entirely 
loose. The jib flapped wildly, and jerked the rope 
overboard, while the Mist, relieved of the forward 
pressure, ran her nose into the wind’s eye, until the 
huge mainsail flapped and cracked over our heads 
like a dozen wagon whips. 

“The blamed nigger can’t sail nohow!” 
the captain, taking the tiller himself and 
ordering Nebrasky to “haul in that thar 
jib sheet, ’nd be quick about it!” 

For three days we ran southward 
down this noble sound, that extends up 
and down the Atlantic coast for one 
hundred and fifty miles, and ranges from 
one to seven miles in width. Then one 
evening we rounded a high shell bluff, 
thickly fringed with palmettoes, sweet 
bays and mangrove, and found ourselves 
at the mouth of a fresh-water river, the 
St. Lucie. We made our camp on a 
white sandy point beneath a clump of 
cabbage palms, while the Mist rode at anchor a few 
yards from shore, and our little dory lay pulled out 
on the beach. 

The old man’s first operation was to build a 
“crawl,” or water-pen, in which to place his mana- 
tee, should he catch one. This was done by working 
tall posts of oak, red bay and mangrove down into 
the sandy bed of the river where the water was about 
four feet deep. Then he set stakes across a bend of 
the St. Lucie half a mile above us, where the chan- 
nel was narrow. These posts were ponderous affairs, 


exclaimed 





| then, after unfastening our net from the centre post | 

and the one at the right-hand bank, we could prob- 
| ably tow him down to the crawl. 

Neb assisted the captain and we began rowing back. | 


| As we had the increasing weight of the net behind 
| 


and heavy surge from some unseen force beneath the | 
waves caused even the huge stakes to shake. Whirl- | 
ing eddies would come and go, and once we caught 
sight of a broad brown surface that broke the ripple 
of the waves for an instant. 
























| fully. 





At length the creature made another rey this time 
not more than thirty feet behind us. I saw the old 
| man set his jaws and brace himself, yet the strain | 
| nearly pulled him over the stern of the dory, which | 
took in half.a barrel of water under the pressure. 
Our end of the net swung round inward.’ When 


the creature thus found himself enclosed in a smaller | 


circle, it made another rush, this time towards us. 

“Pull, boys!” I heard the old man shout, as the 
water at one side was churned into a mass of seeth- 
ing foam. A huge brown back appeared under the 
gunwale, then the dory was heaved upward, turned 
sidewise, and spilled us all into the water. 

Being good swimmers, Alf and I struck out for the 
Mist, lying a few yards away, while the old man and | 
Neb clung to the overturned dory. 


ized set of would-be captors behind him. 


stakes and returned to camp. 


“That was a fine feller!” said the captain, regret- | 


“An old bull, I reckon, 
ter price nor the smaller ones, though they’re a sight 
more trouble to manage.” 

I have not mentioned that the old man had en- 
gaged to furnish two living manatees for the New 
| Orleans Exhibition, and as his time for delivering 


’nd they’ll bring a bet- 


them was limited, the escape of this one made him 


| anxious lest he might fail to fulfil his contract. 
Something strong and weighty was bear- | 


Several days passed without further sign of any 
| more of the animals being around. One afternoon, 
| when in bathing, I placed some green mangrove 
limbs inside the captain’s crawl, and also at the en- 
trance to it, thinking a stray turtle might find his 


| way therein, as they are, at this season, very fond of 


| the leaves. I got laughed at for my ignorance as to 


“Well, we’ve got one, boys!’ said old man Eestus, | the habits of fish in general and turtle in particular, 


who was evidently much excited, though he tried to | and the old man assured me I would certainly have 


appear cool and deliberate. 
is what we need now. The creatur’ won’t turn back 
onless he sees us. 


‘“Keerful management | only my labor for my pains. 


I therefore gave up the idea of catching turtle in 


It’s thar natur, when goin’ up | that innocent manner, but two days afterward, when | 


The now loosened | 
net swung outward down the stream, and our mana- | 
tee went about his business, leaving a very demoral-_ 
We at) 
length recovered ourselves, reset the net along the | 





peo: like so many phantoms, the soldiers were 
lying and sitting, their bodies wrapped in their tent- 
cloth. 

“About two hundred natives, of all ages, mostly 
women, who had been set at liberty and were follow- 
ing the expedition, were shivering about the outer 
line of fires. Almost totally unclad, they were with- 
| out protection against the cold, and many of them 
coughed pitifully. Now clasping their children to 
| their breasts to keep them warm, and now holding 
— out toward the half-extinguished fires, they 
made a weird spectacle. 
| ‘Not far away were some Arab horses. In the 
| morning they had been superb specimens of vigor, 
but they were now stricken down by the terrible and 
mysterious malady which carries off all horses in the 
Upper Senegal. As they stretched themselves out, 
with trembling limbs, they looked up imploringly, 
seeming to beg for assistance from their masters. 

“The night had scarcely set in when a score of 
| hippopotami surrounded the camp-fires, drawn by 
the curiosity which the native hunters attribute to 
these animals, and which they make use of to lure 
them into traps and pitfalls. 

“About midnight a roar so terrible burst in upon 
us that it seemed to come from the midst of the 
camp. From several points in the distance other 
roars were heard responding. It was the signal for 
a terrific tumult, produced by the cries of a 
thousand wild animals, and by the shrill 
clamor of five or six hundred native aux- 
iliaries charged with the duty of guarding 
our cattle. They sought to drive away the 
lions which menaced the camp by shriek- 
ing at the tops of their voices. 

“All night long the dismal roar- 
ing and howling of these ferocious 
animals, marching up and down 
ceaselessly around our camp, 
went on; all night long the fearful 
clamor of our native guards con- 
tinued, now rising, now falling, 
uccording to the degree of violence of the 

roaring of the animals; and if, for a moment, 
this tumult ceased, we heard a melancholy 
| chorus of sobs and groans from the slaves in our 
| camp, and the moaning of the sick horses. 
“It was a wild night in a savage land, and made an 
experience which we shall never forget.” 


— 


THE LADDER. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 


ir 


slow degrees, by more and more, 
he cloudy summits of our time. 


—Tennyson, 
——— -—++@r — -- --— 


For the Companion. 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Il.—A ‘“Count-Out.” 





One of the rules of the House of Commons is that 


stream, to butt agin the net till they gits tangled or | again in swimming, I saw that my plan had yielded | if at any time during a debate there shall happen to 


tired out. 
the crawl.” 
We anchored the Mist near the right-hand bank. 


We must take him, net and all, down to | the most astounding results. 


Alf had climbed up on the stakes of the craw] to | 
| take a dive, when I noticed him gazing intently at | 


be less than forty members present, and the atten- 
tion of the Speaker be drawn to the fact, he shall at 
| once proceed to the preliminaries of the performance 


Then the captain, Neb and we boys got into the dory | | something inside; then “‘cooning it” along the top of | which is known as counting the House. 


and pulled over to the opposite side. 


The captain | the wall to the entrance to the crawl, he pulled out 


disengaged the net from the last stake and planted | the pin and let the heavy gate down with a crash. 
himself on the stern of the dory with a firm grip | | Instantly there was a furious surge of waters inside. 


upon the net. 


Alf shouted to me excitedly to climb up, which I 


He sounds his electric bell, which thrills and jin- 
gles through every room in the precincts of the Com- 
mons, and the members are allowed three minutes to 
return to their places in the House itself—not too 


By pulling back to the Mist with one end we would | hastened to do. A large brown object and a smaller | long a time, by any means, in that vast building, 
have Mr. Manatee safe inside of a watery cage, and | one were swimming round and round the crawl seek- | With its libraries and smoking-rooms and its long 





ing an exit. Every leaf had been eaten 
from the mangrove limbs, thus explain- 
ing the cause that had attracted these 
unknown animals within what now 
proved their prison. 

“Perhaps they are manatees,” said Alf. 

We called vociferously to the captain 
and Neb, who both came out from the 
camp in the dory. The old man stood 
up, looked over the wall of the crawl and 
soon took in the situation, while his 
leathery features underwent the most 
surprising changes. Finally he turned 
and said: 

“Boys, hit’s an old she manatee and 
her young ’un, safe and sound. I’ve been 
a-catchin’ of these here animiles off ’n 
on fur ten year, but I never knowed one of ’em to 
walk into my little parlor in any sech style before. 
It gianerly takes a half a day’s hard pullin’ and haul- 
in’ to git ’em thar.” 

The next day, leaving Neb at the camp to feed and 


us, and the current also pressed it further down | look after the manatees, the old man started for Fort 


stream, our work was hard. We crept slowly across. 
The stake midway held up the upper side of the net, 
while the flowing water caused the part behind us to 


| sway outward, leaving a wide circle of enclosed | 


| 


deeply sunken in the mud of the river bottom, and 


placed fifty feet apart. 
Captain Eestus then got out his net, a huge object 


some twelve feet wide and over two hundred yards | 


long, with meshes large enough for either of us boys 
to crawl through. 


water within. 
This looked quiet enough, but somewhere beneath | 


| that calm surface we knew a huge monster lay, and 


| Capron, thirty miles above. 


| 
| 


should our movements re-alarin him, he might still 


break through, or slip out at the narrowing gap 


| between us and the upper line net. 


There were heavy leads along the | 


bottom, and large wooden floats at the top. The | 


rope of which the net was knit was as thick as an 
ordinary clothes line, while the lead and float lines 
were at least twice as large. 

The captain carefully “staked his net out” clear 
across the channel, and then, like the spider, waited 
for his victims to entangle themselves. ; 

During the spring months, the manatees enter the 
ocean inlets and ascend the fresh-water streams for 
breeding purposes. The captain stated that this 
point was almost the only one now frequented by 
them on the east coast; hence the capture of one is 
rare, difficult and uncertain. 

Every day for a week or more the net was exam- 
ined, but nothing was found entangled therein ex- 
cept an occasional green or loggerhead turtle, or a 
yellow saw-fish, caught by the long barbs of his saw. 
We boys began to look upon the sea-cow as a marine 


it out on that line if it took all” spring. 
The fishing was superb. Schools of mullet swarmed | 
in the shallow waters, and jumped lazily before our 


‘‘He’s a-layin’ low, boys,” said the old man. 
he’s a-plannin’, boys, he’s a-plannin’.” 


“But 


The captain was a true prophet, for scarcely had | 


he spoken, when a huge swirl of water appeared 
within the enclosed circle, that shifted hither and 
thither, as the manatee grew more restive in his 
movements. Finally, with a mighty surge and 
churning of waves, he charged the net some forty 
yards in our rear, bearing us, net and all, down 


| stream in spite of our best exertions. 


“Pull, boy, pull!” shouted Captain Eestus. “Git 
them thar other oars, you Nebrasky, and ho’pe ’em.” 
Neb obeyed, leaving the old man to hold the net, 
which was not an easy thing to do. With this in- 


crease of power we held our own, and the manatee, 


apparently enraged by its failure to break through, 
swam to and fro, churning the waters into foam, 


| and giving us occasional glimpses of its brown sides 
| and broad, flat tail. 
delusion, but the captain said he proposed to “fight | 


| 





“He’s a two thousand pounder!” cried the old 
man. “Pull up, boys, afore he finds out thar’s one 
eend open.” 

We pulled until my arms ached and my head swam. 





him, as our vacation was near its close. 

We started on the mail-boat from there to Titus- 
ville. The captain was on the wharf, loading the | 
Mist with lumber to make a tank wherein to place | 
the manatees for conveyance. As we glided off with | 
| every sail full, he shouted after us: 

“Boys, if ye go to Orleans, come round. You kin 
see them thar animiles the hull winter free of charge | 
ef you want to.” 


We did not go, however; and thus ended my first | 


and last adventure with the manatees. 
WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


— +8 
A NIGHT IN THE SOUDAN. 


A French commanding officer in a portion of the | 
Western Soudan, over which France has recently | 
extended its protection, has written a book descrip. | 


tive of his experiences in that region, entitled ‘““Cam- 


paigning in Upper Senegal and on the Upper Niger.” | 


He thus describes a night spent by his command in 
that wild region: 

“On the night of the ist of January, 1886, we | 
camped at Toukolo. The temperature had suddenly 
fallen to ten degrees centigrade—fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit. After the extreme heat of the day, we felt 
a sensation of cold. 

‘All around and within the camp immense fires 
were lighted, the rays from which illuminated, with 
ared glare, the tropical foliage of the trees and the 
outlines of the sentinels on guard. About these fires, 


Alf and I accompanied | 


stretch of terrace. 

After the lapse of that interval, the doors are closed 
and the Speaker proceeds to count the number of 
those in the House. He counts them, pointing his 
cocked hat at one after the other, and if there are 
forty, the moment he arrives at the fortieth he ceases 
to count, the required number being reached, and 
the business goes on in its ordinary way. If there 
are not forty, but only, let us say, thirty-seven, the 
moment he reaches the number thirty-seven, he an- 
nounces that ‘“‘the House do now adjourn.”’ The sit- 
ting is over. 

The Speaker will not of himself take notice of the 
fact that there are not forty members in the House. 
His attention must be called to it by some member. 
A “count-out,” as it is termed, never takes place on 
a government night, for the good reason that the 
government takes care to have a number of its sup- 
porters always in attendance, so as to secure it 
against any sudden attempt to bring the sitting toa 
premature close. 

Certain days in the week are set apart for govern- 
| ment business, and on these days there is no chance 
of acount. A count is never attempted on a govern- 
| ment night, except, indeed, as a sort of practical 
| joke. There are two or three members who love to 

indulge in a joke of this kind. 

In the House of Commons we have no regular 
dinner-hour, no interval set apart during which the 
business is suspended, and one may go and dine in 
peace. You dine when you can; when you think you 
have a chance; when there is nothing going on in 
which you feel any keen interest; when there is no 
immediate likelihood of anything being put to the 

| vote. 

But, as a rule, members dine between half-past 
| seven and nine in the evening; and those who take 
| much part in the business of the House usually dine 
| in one of the dining-rooms of the House itself, where 
| the sound of a division bell can reach them. 
| About eight o’clock the House itself, the debating 
chamber, is nearly empty. Some member of little 
account is making a speech; perhaps half a dozen 
men are in their places. Most of the members have 
gone into the dining-rooms to enjoy their dinner. 
Then the joke is to call the Speaker’s attention to 
| the very obvious fact that there are not forty mem- 
| bers present. 


| The Speaker has no choice. 


| He must ring his bell 


and summon members back to the chamber, and oh, 
the agonies of government supporters in the dining- 
rooms when they hear that dreadful bell! 

A man has perhaps just taken one spoonful of his 
soup; is at the very beginning of his dinner. He is 
very hungry, but the bell rings, and he must go; he 
dare not refuse to obey that summons. He knows 





only too well that many members less burdened 
than he with a sense of responsibility have ventured 
to go home to dinner, or to go out to dinner; and if 
there are not forty on the spot the government will 
lose a day of business. He knows that members 
who belong to the opposition will not distress them- 
selves very much to “‘keep a House,” as it is called. 

There is a friend who belongs to the opposition 
sitting at a table quite near him, and this friend is 
going on with his dinner composedly, and, 
indeed, says complacently to our unfortunate 
ministerialist : ‘It’s only a count, you know ; 


AC 
needn’t trouble.” But our poor ministerialist does 
trouble, and must trouble. 

He scurries off, rushes along dreary corridors, 
flies panting across the broad lobby, gets into the | 
House itself, is counted among the rest by the | 
Speaker, the required number is found, the House ' 
empties and he goes back to his chilled soup. 

Perhaps, before he has got to his fish, there is 
another ring of the electric bell; some other mem- 
ber has invited the Speaker’s attention to the fact 
that once again there are not forty members pres- 
ent; and our hapless ministerialist has to jump 
from his chair, fling down his napkin, and race, 
along the corridors again. 

One night in the week is set apart for the benefit 
of members who are not in the government. On| 
such nights independent members, as they are | 
called, bring on their motions, and the government | 
has no particular interest in having the sitting 
kept on. Indeed, most of the supporters of the | 


government would rather have the House counted, | the Urals were few in number, but, as the Empire 
| grew, the number increased rapidly, and it is esti- 


in order that they might have a night free. 

The poor man, for example, who had his | 
dinner spoiled for him by repeated efforts at a 
count the night before, would naturally like to be 
allowed to go home and dine in comfort there and 
not come back. On the night given up to private 
members, therefore, the chances of a count are 
many to one. 

Members bring on their motions according to a 
precedence obtained by ballot; and on a particular 
night some terrible bore may have got the first 
place, and some man with a wild crotchet may 
have got the second place; and who wants to stay 
for them? Therefore the man is rash indeed who 
fondly believes that he can hold the House by his 
eloquence on one of these nights. 

Many men, however, are thus fond. I have 
known a member who secured the first place on 
one such night, and who actually got some of his 


| venes—and sounded his bell. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Mr. Seeates,” a ademate exclaimed, ‘‘I | five years sien on had crossed the Ural Moun- 
think it is not much to the credit of the House of tains.” With the completion of the proposed rail- 
Commons that a question of this magnitude | way across Siberia, even the very slight control 
should have to be introduced in a House with not | now exercised would be impossible. 


half-a-dozen members present!” 


Poor man! Unhappy utterance! He had done | Russian Government is sensitive to the criticisms 
it; he had called the Speaker’s attention to the | which have recently been heaped upon its peniten- 


number present. The Speaker rose 


| to his feet, cried, ‘Order ! order !""— 






A “COUNT OUT.” 


the words always used when the Speaker inter- | 
The House was | 
counted; not forty attended. The sitting was | 
over. Our poor orator’s chance was gone for that 
session. He had, in that sense, committed suicide ; 
he bad counted himself out. 
Justin McCartuy, M. P. 
——_—_+or 


| with less feeling or unanimity. 


IN SUMMER. | 


The wind came briskly up this wa 
Crisping the brook beside the ro: 
Then, pausing here, set down its Bae 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


—Century Magazine, 
—————__~++or 


EXILE TO SIBERIA. 


Soon after Russia had conquered Siberia, she , 
began to send her criminals and prisoners-of-war | 
to that country. At first, the exiles who crossed | 


mated that since 1754 nearly two million persons 
have been exiled. 

This method of punishing offenders against the 
Russian law, which originally was simply a rude 
attempt to settle a new country, and was practised 
in lieu of the sentence of death, which had been 
abolished, has long been regarded by many hu- 
mane people as cruel and barbarous. 

Sympathy for these convicts, banished from 


home and friends, has lately been freshly stirred | 
by publications which have called attention to| 


their condition and sufferings. 

Although we do not defend the system, espe- 
cially that most objectionable feature of it, the 
power held by every village community to con- 
demn any of its members to perpetual exile, pro- 
vided the district judicial authority approves, it is 
but just to remind our readers that Russia is not 





friends to come to his rooms a few days in ad- 


vance to hear him rehearse for them the speech | banishing them. 
with which he intended to electrify the House of | 


Commons. 

The expected night came, and the orator began 
the speech which was to make him famous. He 
had not got many sentences into it when he noticed | 
an appalling diminution in the number of listen- | 
ers. He saw members beckoning other members | 
out of the House. He could not fail to observe, 
even while he spoke, that whispered consultation 
was going on. 

The appalling idea was brought home to him 
that a “‘count” was being got up. Who could be | 
eloquent, with all this taking place under his very | 
eyes? He stammered, and grew hot and feverish, 
and he tried to go on with his argument. The | 
whole scene swam before his eyes. It was almost 
a relief to his agony when he saw a member go 
quietly up to the Speaker’s chair. In a moment 
the Speaker rose to his feet, and the bell was rung. 


the only country which punishes its convicts by 


Transportation to the South Seas was, till a 
| comparatively recent time, a common punishment 
in Great Britain. Moreover, France is still send- 
ing thousands of her criminals yearly to New 
| Caledonia, and not a voice is raised in condemna- 

| tion of the act. 

Yet there are features in the French treatment 
of her transports which are far worse than any in 
the Russian, and which, if generally known, 
would justly arouse horror and indignation. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as many persons do, 
that the Russian possessions in Asia are either 

| wholly ice-bound wastes or arid deserts. On the 
| contrary, there are in Siberia vast tracts of rich 
land, with a climate like that of our Middle States, 
| and capable of supporting fifty millions of people, 
| instead of the few hundred thousand which they 
| now contain. 

| It is this consideration which may lead the 


The Speaker’s attention had been called to the | | Russian Government to act favorably on the re- 
fact that there were not forty members present. | | cent unanimous recommendation of the adminis- 
After the required interval the House was counted ; | trative council of the Penitentiary Department. 
there were not forty; the well-rehearsed speech | This is, that transportation to Siberia as a punish- 
was never delivered. | ment for crime be totally abolished. The recom- 

The Speaker must count, if his attention is called | mendation is: said to have been made with the 
to the absence of the needed number—called by | previous knowledge and tacit acquiescence of the 
any member of the House. Czar. 

Now observe what that may mean. I once | There is probably no richer territory in his 
knew a pompous and pretentious member, who | dominions than Southwestern Siberia, and, now 
had secured by ballot the first place on one of the | | | that the railway has brought it into close connec- 
nights for private members, and who came down | tion with Europe, he doubtless feels that its devel- 
prepared to deliver an elaborate harangue on a | opment ought no longer to be checked by keeping 
very tiresome subject. it a mere vast prison-yard. For the experience of 

He appeared in the House with a whole library | more than a century has proved that neither the 
of books piled on the seat beside him, from which | political suspect nor the common criminal makes 
he intended to read appropriate extracts. He be- | a useful colonist. 
gan his speech, and the House grew thin. He Another consideration is the necessity for a 
went on, and it grew thinner. He became angry | stricter control over the political prisoners than 
that so great a speech and so important a subject | can be exercised under the present system. Ac- 
did not attract a greater audience. He gave vent | cording to a very recent official report ‘fifty per 


| violence, and, as some still believe, an act of un- 


| twenty years’ despotism of Bonaparte. 


Then there can be but little question that the 


tiary system, and that it desires to be freed from 
the odium which this system has justly brought 
upon the empire of the White Czar. 

The punishment proposed to be substituted for 
exile is confinement in prisons for common felons, 
and in fortresses for ‘‘politicals.””. The arbitrary 
power of banishment now enjoyed by the com- 
munes is to be annulled. Incorrigible criminals 
are to be sent to the Island of Saghalien, on the 
eastern coast of Asia. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that these reforms 
will be brought about, and that Siberia, instead of 
being simply a convict-prison, will become, like 
Australia, the home of a great, free and prosper- 
ous people. 
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when the want liberty, equality wn Seateenity 
shall with some correctness describe the terms 
upon which men live together. The site of the 
gloomy fortress is now adorned by a lofty bronze 
pillar, upon the summit of which is a gilded figure 
of Mercury about to take flight, as if to convey to 
distant peoples the glad tidings of freedom. 

Or 
WASHINGTON AND THE CHILDREN. 


A recent writer in Harper’s Magazine, in order to 
show how Washington’s stern dignity of demeanor 
yielded to his love for children, told the story of a 
state dinner once given to him by Oliver Ellsworth, 
afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, when 
the President, in the middle of the formal ceremo- 
nies, took two little boys on his knee and sang an old 
ditty to them, called the ‘Derby Ram.” 

The venerable Mrs. Semmes, who died a few years 
ago in Alexandria, used to tell a similar story. 

After General Washington had retired from office, 
and was living at Mount Vernon, he accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with her father. Many distinguished 
men were bidden to meet him, and the awe and ex- 





But Russia is a very conservative country, and 
several previous attempts to abolish exile to Sibe- 
ria have failed. Only when the Czar has issued 
his decree, as his father did when he freed the 
serfs, will the reform be assured. 


44 
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TRUE WOMAN. 


ug £ generous es 
That falls on h 
Her kindly gifts ‘ 
None but the wretc 
Her s a are ees as day 
starry as the n' night, 
And when there’s darkness on the way, 
Her presence sheds a light. 


He se are like the rain 
Ow ; 


i pain, 


—Temple Bar. 





THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY. 


The French chose for their national festival the 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. They cele- 
brate that day in a more orderly and tasteful man- 
ner than we do our Fourth of July, though not 


It has been objected to their choice of a Na- 
tional Day that it is the anniversary of a deed of 


reasoning and unjustifiable violence, which was 
naturally followed by the Reign of Terror and the 


This is but a superticial view of the matter. 
The Fourteenth of July was as truly the birthday 
of the French Republic as the Fourth of July was 
of ours, and, though its development has been 
often interrupted and long retarded, yet that great 
day began the downfall in France of government 
by irresponsible authority. The destruction of 
the Bastille was the first act done by the people of 
France. 

The Bastille, originally one of the fortified gates 
of Paris, became, in the course of ages, the chief 
fortress of the city, a great, square structure, with 
walls of medieval thickness, supplemented by 
eight towers, massive and grim, the whole sur- 
rounded by a moat twenty-five feet wide. Finally, 
as Paris became safer from attack, the Bastille 
was utilized as the State Prison. In fact it was 
to France what the Tower of London was to Eng- 
land in the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

Such it remained too long. It represented the 
despotic principle for a hundred and fifty years 
after the Tower had become a mere show, to which 
teachers brought their good pupils on holidays, to 
view the headsman’s block and try the blunted 
edge of his axe with their fingers. 

It was not the cruelties committed in the Bas- 
tille that made it hateful to the people of Paris. 
During the reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI., there was scarcely anything done in 
it which we ordinarily call cruel. The Bastille, 
in the eye of the law, was a chfteau, or castle, 
belonging to the King, and its inmates were the 
King’s guests. 

The order for an arrest was usually couched in 
the form of a polite intimation of the royal ‘‘in- 
tention,” beginning, ‘“My Cousin,” and ending 
with, ‘“‘on which, my cousin, I pray God to have 
you in His holy keeping.” 

It must be owned, too, that the king maintained 
the guests at his ‘‘chiteau of the Bastille,” with 
elegance and profusion. Marmontel, the author, 
who was confined there in Louis XV.’s time de- 
scribes his first dinner in alluring terms: ‘An 
excellent soup, a slice of juicy beef, the leg of a 
boiled capon swimming in its gravy, and melting 
in the mouth, a little dish of fried artichokes in 
marinade, one of spinach, a very fine Crésanne 
pear, some grapes, a bottle of old Burgundy, and 
some of the best Mocha coffee.” 

The king himself could not have had a better 
dinner than this. 

The odium of the Bastille was due chiefly to its 
representative character. It stood for authority, 
hereditary and irresponsible, against the caprices 
of which there was no redress. Marmontel’s 
offence was that he had offended the king’s brother 
by reciting, in a private company, some verses of 
a satirical poem reflecting upon that prince. He 

was not the author of the poem, nor was the 
poem itself libellous. It was a harmless parody, 


a piece of fun which no rational being ought to 
have resented. 

For many years, it was a distinction in France 
to have been confined in the Bastille, because the 
élite of the nation had been there. 

As the building had a representative character, 


ed know. | 


citement of the young people of the family grew 
| intense as the great occasion approached. 

The children, according to good old Virginia cus- 
tom, dined with the guests, but as there was not 
room for them at the large board, a side-table was 

| laid for the little girl, who was afterwards Mrs. 
Semmes, and two other little girls, one of whom was 
afterwards the mother of General Robert E. Lee. 

As the dinner went on, the three little girls, with 
their rosy cheeks and innocent gurgles of laughter, 

| attracted the attention of the general, who, during 
the solemn speech-making, cast many furtive glances 
toward them. They had agreed, child-like, to eat of 
exactly the same dishes, and accordingly all took the 
}same kind of fish, vegetables, meat and dessert. 
Washington beckoned to a waiter, poured out four 
| glasses of some simple cordial, and then, followed 
by the man with the glasses on a tray, crossed to the 
children’s little table, bowed profoundly, and said: 

“Young ladies, will you all drink with me?” 

“It was the proudest moment of my life,’’ Mrs. 
Semmes said. ‘‘Washington was regarded as the 

greatest of living men, and this notice from him was 
an honor which would make any child happy beyond 
words. He knew this, and took the trouble to give 
three foolish children this happiness, which they 
never forgot.” 

It was too much the custom, after Washington’s 
death, to portray him as a faultless, emotionless 
being, lifted above all human feelings and weak- 
nesses. These trivial anecdotes give us a more 
human, and doubtless a more accurate, view of his 
character. 


KIND OF HEART. 


It is said that the late Henry Bergh, when a boy, 
had a favorite dog, which was his faithful friend and 
companion. The dog was enticed from home, and 
cruelly tortured by some brutal ruffians until it died. 
Young Bergh felt the loss keenly. 

“T may never see Pilot again,” he said, ‘but if I 
live to bea man I will make life easier for his kind.” 
The story may be true or false, but the fact remains 
that the treatment of all animals in this country is 
more humane since Henry Bergh arrayed the law on 
the side of mercy, and taught that Christianity had 
duties to beasts as well as to men. 

This tender-hearted man had his prototype in the 
last century ina wealthy, eccentric old Quaker in 
Philadelphia, named Anthony Benezet, who was 
noted throughout the colonies for his liberality, and 
his keen sympathy with the slaves, the Indians, and 
the herds of poor, unfortunate emigrants who even 
at that early time formed a dark fringe to the 
prosperous Quaker settlement. 

Benezet’s sharp, quaint sayings gave force and 
currency to his principles. His tender kindness ex- 
tended to the meanest of living beings. Every 
morning, old Watson tells us, he fed in his yard the 
rats which came up like poultry to his call. When 
he was laughed at for this habit, he said: “I do it to 
make them honest. Being so fed, they never prey 
on any goods of mine.” 

When asked at the inn to eat of chickens, ‘““Nay!” 
he replied, ‘Would you have me feed on my neigh- 
bors?” 

Another chronicler tells us that the old Quaker 
was known to every horse and dog in the town. 
When he died the whole community followed him, 
mourning, to the grave, the Indians and negroes 
forming one-half of the funeral. 

“Even the poor mules at work on the roads knew 
him for a Friend, indeed.” 

Surely these servants of God who have cared for 
the most helpless of His creatures, will have high 
work given to them in the lives to come. 


HEART-BROKEN PARENTS. 


A fearful tragedy occurred in New York recently : 
A well-known dramatist was found dead in his room, 
suffocated by gas, which he had left turned on. His 
letters showed that he had done this for the purpose 
of destroying himself. 

He was in the prime of his years, rich, famous, 
happily married, with every reason to live and to 
love life, except one. He had a daughter who went 
astray, and broke his heart. After enduring agonies 
of shame for several weeks, he lost his reason, and 
died by his own act. 

He had lavished affection upon this daughter; at 
least,-+he thought he had, for he gratified her every 
wish, and seemed to live but to provide for her the 
most exquisite pleasures. To give pleasure to her 
was to him the keenest delight he knew, and he in- 
dulged in that delight deeply and often. As the de- 
spairing mother sobbed, on the day of the coro- 
ner’s inquest, ‘‘We reared her in luxury, happiness 
and indulgence. He idolized her, and lavished upon 
her all that refinement could suggest or love dream 
of. She never wanted for anything. Her education 
was our hobby, and her domestic felicity our con- 
stant study. 

“The evening parties and receptions were estab- 
lished as regular customs for her sake, the guests she 
admired most were invited, and the country home at 











to his anger. cent. of the exiles could not be traced less than 


so its demolition was prophetic of a distant time 





Schroon Lake, in the Adirondacks, was purchased 
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THE YOUTH'S 








and fitted up for her. She wanted a little steam 
yacht upon the lake. Her father gave a thousand 
dollars for one. She wanted to ride; her father 
bought hera horse. He thought her ar angel; she 
proved herself a devil.” 

Oh no, not a devil, but a weak and erring human 
creature, in whom the love of pleasure had been 
most sedulously nourished, and the principle of self- 
control weakened by disuse. The poorest girl in 
New York, who was reared to do her duty and care 
for others, had a better chance for happiness and 
virtue than this ill-starred, lost child. 

Of the indulgent system of education we can say, 
in the words of the greatest of all dramatists, “It is 
not, and it cannot come to, good.” 


~4@> 
or 


EUCALYPTUS-TREES. 


The eucalyptus belongs to the myrtle tribe. It is 
said that there are as many as one hundred and fifty 
varieties of the tree. They are native to Australia, 
but have already been introduced into most of the 
tropical and temperate countries of the world. 

Two kinds have been chiefly cultivated, the red- 
gum, resinifera, and the blue-gum, globulus, which is 
the better known. It is famous for its rapid growth, 
as it often makes an increase in height of from six 
to nine feeta year. The tree continues growing at 
this rate until it has reached an enormous size. 

In 1862, it is said, an Australian merchant desired 
to send to the London Exhibition a specimen of the 
large-growth eucalyptus, but no ship could be found 
long enough to carry the giant. 

The products of this tree are numerous and varied. 
The wood is said to be valuable for the carpenter’s 
and builder’s uses. The gum, or resin, is employed 
in the manufacture of “soaps, perfumes, lozenges, 
court-plaster, liniments, syrups, pomades, toilet vin- 
egars, as well as many preparations used for artistic 
purposes, such as varnishing oils, veneer and tracing- 
paper.” There has been for some years established 
in Paris a store for the sale of eucalyptus perfumery. 

But by far the most valuable and important prop- 
erty of this tree is its power of correcting malaria. 
This quality is, perhaps, due to the aromatic oil which 
the tree contains, or more probably to the drainage 
effected by its roots. It has been proved in many 
countries in which the tree has been planted. In 
Algeria the cultivation of the tree has rendered 
many low-lying or marshy districts inhabitable, 
where, in the early years of French occupation, for- 
eigners could not live on account of deadly fevers. 

The eucalyptus was first planted in Algeria in 1862, 
and now there are reckoned to be not less than two 
millions of these trees in that country, each from 
fifty to sixty feet in height. From what the tree has 
already done for colonization, it is evident that it 
must play an important part in future schemes for 
making settlements, particularly in tropical regions. 





——— 4p 
VON MOLTKE’S SNUFF. 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio!” is the motto of the 
civil and military administration of Prussia. Every 
penny paid out must bring in the worth of the money, 
and somebody is always responsible for its expendi- 
ture. Mr. Kingston, in his ‘*Wanderer’s Notes,” tells 
a story illustrative both of the carefulness with 
which expenditures are scrutinized and of the strict- 
ness with which responsibility is enforced upon the 
highest rank. 

During the winter of 1870—71, Count von Moltke, 
while his head-quarters were at Versailles, ran short 
of snuff. Failing to find any ‘‘sneeshin,” of the 
brand he likes, in the local tobacco stores, he in- 
structed a subordinate at the war office in Berlin to 
forward him a packet of his ‘“‘own peculiar” rappee. 

The snuff was bought, paid for, sent to Versailles, 
and duly charged to the account of the nation. 

When the time came for examining the books, after 
peace had been concluded, the official entrusted with 
the revision of the accounts of the war office came 
upon this startling item: 

“For one pound of extra fine, with-of-Tonquin- 
bean-perfume-highly-impregnated snuff, by his Ex- 
cellency, the Count von Moltke, commanded, three 
thalers, seven and a half silbergroschen.” 

The auditor would not pass this unprecedented 
item, but made a memorandum of the entry, referred 
it to his superior, with the suggestion that as snuff 
could not be held to be a material nor ammunition of 
war it could not be saddled upon the national ex- 
chequer. 

The item and the suggestion passed from one 
official to another, until it came to the crown lawyers, 
who gave their opinion that the State could not pay 
the snuff-claim. Von Moltke was officially addressed 
and requested to pay for his snuff, and he at once 
complied with the demand. 


— 
EFFECTIVE. 


Edward Livingston held many high positions. He 
was in turn member of Congress, Mayor of New 
York, United States Senator from Louisiana, Secre- 
tary of State, and Minister to France, but he himself 
declared that no other of his triumphs ever gave him 
so much satisfaction as the result of a speech he once 
made at the dedication of a Masonic Temple in New 
Orleans. 

After dwelling upon the history and aims of the 
Masonic order, he fell into a strain of more direct 
address to the men before him. 

“My brethren,” he said, “have you searched your 
hearts? Do you find there no lurking animosity 
against a brother? Have you had the felicity never 
to have cherished, or are you so happy as to have 
banished, all envy at his prosperity, all malicious joy 
at his misfortunes? If you find this is the result of 
your scrutiny, enter with confidence the sanctuary of 
union. 

“But if the examination discovers either rankling 
jealousy, or hatred long concealed, or even unkind- 
ness, or offensive pride, I entreat you defile not the 
altar of Friendship with your unhallowed offering, 
but, in the language of Scripture, ‘First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’ ”” 

It was an arrow shot at a venture, but it pierced 
the joints of the harness, for, just as the orator had 
feelingly pronounced the last sentence, he was inter- 
Tupted by a movement of two men in the audience 








immediately in front of him, who, at that instant, 
with mutual sobs, rushed into each other’s arms. 
They proved to be two brothers, who had quarrelled 
several years before, and had never spoken with 
each other since. 
——++or— 


BARBAROUS TUNES. 


The history of church music illustrates the prov- 
erb, “One extreme begets another.” Years ago 
churches grew so tired of the old, slow tunes that 
they welcomed those barbarous but quick-moving 
tunes wherein each part seemed to strain for mastery, 
and there were many suspensions and repetitions of 
the voices. The author of “Olden-Time Music” 
quotes from a newspaper of thirty years ago a de- 
scription of the ludicrous effects produced by this 
sort of singing: 


A verse of the hymn sung by the choir read: 


“He careth for the fatherless, 
He feeds the hungry Es: 
And in the pious He delights.” 
The tune repeated part of the third line, so that it 
was sung in this style: 


“And in the pi- 
And in the pi-ous He delights.” 


Another hymn had a verse which seemed to make 
the choir proclaim that they were engaged in hunt- 
ing a flea: 

“And we'll catch the flee- 
And we’ll catch the flee- 
And we'll catch the flee-ting hour.” 


Such singing doubtless recalled to scholarly minis 
Dr. Johnson’s exclamation. He was at a concert, 
and a friend called his attention to the fact that the 
violinist bf agp ten some very difficult runs. 

“Difficult, do you call it, sir?” growled the doctor. 
“I wish it were impossible!” 

A good many years ago the following lines were 
discovered, written on a panel in a pew of a Boston 
church by some ill-tempered hearer: 


“Could poor King David but for once 
To Salem church repair, 
And hear his Psalms thus warbled out, 
700d Lord, how he would swear!” 


— eee 
DISCOURAGED ARTISTS. 


An interesting and sometimes a pathetic sight is that 
of the artists who frequent galleries for the purpose 
of copying celebrated pictures. Many of these patient 
workmen are full of energy and ambition; others 
belong in the sad ranks of those who have failed. 
In the Louvre has been seen for years a little shadow 
of a man, who sits before the finished copy of a great 
picture. It was long ago completed, but he sits there, 
holding a palette on which the paint has long been 
dry, pretending to touch up his work, but really wait- 
ing for some one to buy. 


He apparently has at home a discouragingly large 
stock of copies, which nobody has wanted, and from 
time to time he selects one, paints in the date of the 
—- year, and takes it to his old place in the gal- 

ery, that it may serve his daily pretext of copying, 
and possibly be sold. 

There is an old lady, a well-known habituée of the 
gallery, who copies with great energy and sprightli- 
ness pictures which, when finished, are ay 
of no use to her, for, after completing them, she 
goes about among the students present, urging them 
to buy tickets that they may raffle for her work. 

These are the discouraged and discouraging indi- 
viduals of their class. To counteract their melan- 
choly spell one has only to look at the fresh young 
girl, intent on her picture, and wondrously uncon- 
scious of curious bystanders, or the jovial Bohemian 
opposite, who has evidently just —— to sip the 
sweet, strong vintage of ambitious hopes. Life is 
all before them, and whether or not they fall by the 
way, as others have done in the same paths, be sure 
they do not dream of such a possibility. 








—-* 
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FLATTERING. 


Every one likes to be appreciated, but there is a 
kind of praise which is only amusing to the man who | 
receives it, and not very pleasant, in the retrospect, 


to the man who confers it. 


A very eminent London surgeon—one of the lights 
of the profession—the other day observed a gentle- 
man fall in the street.. He went to his aid, and found 
he had broken his leg. It was only a simple fracture, 
but the man was badly hurt. The surgeon used his 
umbrella as a splint, and with his own and borrowed 
handkerchiefs bandaged the limb tightly, put the 
patient in a cab, and drove to the nearest hospital. 
There they were received by the young surgeon in 
attendance. 

“You’ve bandaged this very well,” said the hospi- 
tal surgeon. 

“You flatter me,”’ said the great man. 

“Not at all,” said the other. “I suppose you’ve 
been attending an ambulance class. They say a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, but the little you’ve 
learnt you’ve put to good account. I can’t give you 
your umbrella now, but if you leave your address it 
shall be sent home.” . 

“TI had better oa F pe my card,” said the eminent 
surgeon. And he did so.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


<a> 
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WAKING FROM SLEEP. 


The author of “On Blue Water” gives some curious 
observations upon the manner in which we recover 
possession of our senses whenever we are awakened. 
He thinks that it is the sense which is most violently 
assailed that is first to wake up. He says: 

I know no place where a man has so many oppor. 
tunities for observing the phenomena attending the 
awakening from sleep as on board ship, where half 
the people are awakened from sound sleep at least 
three times a day. 

Often the bright light of my cabin lamp, just lighted, 
has been visible to me some seconds before I could 














hear or understand that I was being called to get up. 
I have often called a man, and received an answer 
which .led me to believe he was wide awake, though 
he was unconscious of having answered at all. 

You may even hold a long and animated conversa- 


them up. 





NOT DECEIVED. 


Near the end of April last the director of the Ger- 
man mint, at Berlin, brought to the Emperor Fred- 
erick, in his sick chamber, the first coin bearing his 
image, which had been struck since his melancholy 
accession to the imperial throne. It was the first 
coin from the die. 

‘“When will the public issue of this coinage of mine 
begin?” asked the sick Emperor. 

“On the 15th of May,” said the director of the 


mint. 

“And shall I not be dead on the 15th of May?” 
said the Emperor. 

The Emperor, who had been bravely facing death 
for months, evidently was under no delusion as to 
the character of his illness. Yet he lived to see the 





| coin issued; a month later his brief reign had come 
| to an end. 


tion with some men at eight bells without waking 
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Does the hot weather make you weak and tired? | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give you strength. (Adv. 


—>—_--— 
For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[ Adv, 


—_+ 
Barry’s Tricopherous. Have you tried it? Itis 
really the best dressing; it forces anew growth. [Adv. 





ite ASE" SES 
Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 





EE Adv. of The Oread of Mt. Carroll Sem- 

- inary (Carroll Co., dil.), in Companion of June 28, 

'}‘HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, M. D., M. A., Principal. 


BROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, — 
MEDIA, DEL. COUNTY, PENN. 


Offers especially high advantages. Fall session begins 
September 19th. M. L. EASTMAN, Principal. 





mlugyy Boys fitted for 
COLGATE ACADEMY 2i:<f3:.¢ 
ness. Healthfui 


location. Thorough drill. Kind and firm discipline. 
Scholarships for needy students. For catalogue address 
JAMES W. FORD, Principal, Hamilton, N. Y. 


YLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute. College Course for Girls. Boys 
eyeree for College or Business. Conservatory of 
Music and Art. Thorough instruction in all depart- 
ments. 35th year opens stare: Send for illustrated 
gue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President. 
ean be quickly learned 
at our school. 2,500 
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TELEGRAPHY Saige 


We will teach you thoroughly, and put you at work 
in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
West is the country to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 











Is a first-class trade, and 
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MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 

Literature. ae Branches, French, German, Italian, 

etc. ARGEST and est Equipped_in the 

World—100 Instructors, 2252 Students last year, Board 

and room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. Fall 

‘erma begins Sept. 15, 1 Ill'd Calendar free. A: 
E. TOURKJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mass. 


“MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 
The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 


duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 


in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En- 
ineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Natural 
istory, Physics, and General Studies. 
For catalogue and information address 
JAMES P. MUNROE, Secretary. 


Music Almost Given Away’ 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (1142 x 13 inches), 

j a per, and would cost 
at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
beautiful and_popular song and _ chorus; mailed 
cents. LLIS Ww ARD & CO., 

2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
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Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 





THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 


“Competition is the life of trade,’ and if you 
have not seen_our improved $3 shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Sh 
James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your need 

Positively none genuine unless having our name and 









oe, or the 


price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer will 
supply you with shoes so stamped if you insist upon his 
doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers will coax 


ou into buying inferior shoes upon which they make a 


== JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


\QUNEXCELLED IN 














JAMES MEANS’ f° 
$4 SHOE 


CANNOT FAIL 
>: TO << 


|, Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
| industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
| Means’ $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or ten 
dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be convinced 
| that we do not exaggerate. 
| Qurs are the original $3 and $4 Shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 
In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. : 
shoe: m _our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them omy within your reach 
in any state or territory, if you will invest one cent ina 
postal card and write to us, 
James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


P ANT CUSTOM gga 


SUITS, $13.25 to $25. 

| Every garment cut to order. it 
uaranteed or money refunded. 

Send 6 cts. for 30 samples, directions, tape 

measure, and testimonials from our customers who have 

tried our goods. MA ACTURER 


S PA 
CoO., Whitman, Mass. Pant Stretchers given to 
every purchaser, if you mention this paper. 














If they should not have it, 


request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


free of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “Happy Hours 1n Farry Lanp,” 
will be mailed /ree to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 








Harvard Photograph Outfit, 


ONLY 


THARVA 
: Bp ms = Se PLATS. 


manuracruneD BY 
HARVoRM Mey ©) ote COme 





Complete, 


Last week, in the PREMIUM 
List, we for the first time ad- 
vertised this new Photographic 
Outfit. If you have not noticed 
it look it up, and read about it. 

The Camera is made from tin, 
handsomely finished. The chem- 
icals are warranted the best, so 
are the dry plates. It will make 
a picture 234 x 4 inches in size. 


FOR VACATION 


this Outfit will furnish you rare 
pleasure. You will notice that 
we give a $20 Watch for the 
best photograph made with this 
Outfit before October Ist, and a 
$15 Watch for the second best. 
Price, complete, $1.75. 
Postage and packing, 40 cents, 
when sent by mail, or it will be 
sent by express, not paid, on 
receipt of the price, $1.75, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.75. 
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JULY 12, 1888. 
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12. Alexander Hamilton died, 1804, 

13. “Ordinance of 1787” passed, 1787. 

14. Draft Riots in New York, 1863. 

15. Los Angeles, Cal., captured, 1846. 

Mo. 16. Civil Service Act went into operation, 1885. 
Tu. 17. First War Loan authorized, 1861. 

We. 18. The “Britannia,” first Cunarder, arrived, 1840. 








For the Companion. 


THE LOST WAR-SLOOP. 
(The “ Wasp,” 1814.) 


O, the pride of Portsmouth water, 

Toast of every brimming beaker,— 

Eighteen hundred and fourteen on land and sea— 
Was the “Wasp,” the gallant war-sloop, 

Built of oaks Kearsarge had guarded, 

Pines of Maine to lift her colors high and free! 
Every timber scorning cowards; 

Every port alert for foemen 

From the masthead seen on weather-side or lee;— 
With eleven guns to starboard, 

And eleven guns to larbo: P 

All for glory on a morn of May sailed she. 


British ships were in the offing; 

Swift and light she sped between them,— 

Well her daring crew knew shoal and wind and tide; 
They had come from Portsmouth river, 

Sea-girt Marblehead and Salem, 

Bays and islands where the fisher-folk abide; 
Come for love of home and country, 

Come with wrongs that cried for vengeance,— 
Every man among them brave and true and tried. 
“Hearts of oak” are British seamen? 

Hearts of fire were these their kindred. 

Flaming till the haughty foe should be descried! 


From the mountains, from the prairies 

Blew the west winds glad to waft her;— 

Ah, what goodly ships before her guns went down! 
Ships with wealth of London laden, 

Ships with treasures of the Indies. 

Till her name brought fear to British wharf and town; 
Till the war-sloops “Reindeer,” “Avon” 

To her valor struck their colo: 

Making coast and ocean jin | with her renown: 
While her captain cried exultant, 

“Britain, to the bold Repatite, 

Of the empire of the seas shall yield the crown!” 


Oh, the woful, woful endin, 

Of the pride of Portsmouth water! 

Never more to harbor nor to shore came she! 

Springs returned but om no tidings; 
others, maidens broken-hearted 

Wept the gallant lads that sailed away in glee. 

Did the bolts of heaven blast her? 

Did the hurricanes o’erwhelm her 

With her starry banner and her tall masts three? 

Was a pirate fleet her captor? 

Did she drift to polar oceans? 

Who shall tell the awful secret of the sea! 


Who shall tell? yet many a sailor 
In his watch at dawn or midnight 
When the wind is wildest and the black waves moan, 
Sees a stanch three-master looming; 
Hears the hurried call to gastos, 
The drum’s quick beat and the bugle fiercely blown ;— 
Then the cannon’s direful thunder 
Echoes far along the billows; 
Then the victor’s shout for the foe overthrown ;— 
And the watcher knows the phantom 
the “Wasp,” the gallant war-sloop, 
Still a rover of the seas and glory’s own! 


EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 
HER ENERGY DIRECTED. 


The Potts family, one of the oldest in Pennsyl- 
vania, preserve among their annals records of a 
member of the family who was one of the most 
remarkable women of the early days of the Re- 
public. 

Benjamin Franklin, it is reported, wished to 
marry her when she was a gay, beautiful girl, but 
she was already betrothed to Robert Grace. Her 
husband died a few months after their marriage, 
and she retired from the world, and devoted her- 
self with energy to working the coal mines of 
which she was the owner in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Her beauty and firm will gave 
her an ascendency over the rough miners which 
no overseer could obtain. 

Whitefield, when in this country, visited Potts- 
town and preached to these men on their drunken- 
ness. The sermon was so offensive that they 
swore to kill him if he preached again. The next 
Sunday they assembled, with clubs and guns, in 
the field in which he was to preach. 

Whitefield mounted the platform, and at the 
same moment “the lovely Mistress Grace” rode 
up in hot haste, her horse covered with foam and 
mud, took her station under the temporary pulpit, 
and fixed her keen, commanding eyes on her men, 
whom she controlled until the sermon began. 

It was one of the famous preacher’s most power- 
ful efforts. A great silence fell upon the mob. 
Mrs. Grace turned and faced the speaker. Before 
the service was over she and the miners were 
kneeling side by side, weeping and praying to- 
gether. 

Mistress Grace never married again, but became 
a devout Christian and labored faithfully among 
her workmen, showing as much energy in her 
Master’s service as she had formerly displayed in 
business affairs. 

When she was an old woman she heard that 
Franklin was dying, and made the journey from 
her home in the mountains to see him. They met 
for the first time since she was a girl. She prayed 
and talked earnestly with him, and when she bade 
him farewell, declared her conviction that ‘though 
he was no Methodist, his soul was just before 
God.” 

It was a time when strongly marked characters 
asserted themselves, unsoftened as now by friction 
with popular opinion; and Mistress Grace, with 
her beauty, her obstinate will, and her zeal, pow- 
erfully influenced her generation, and always to 
pure and good ends. 





And all this seemed to result from a little thing, 
—the animosity aroused in the breasts of rough 
men by the plain speaking of a preacher, which 
compelled this woman to go to hear the man, in 
order to preserve order and prevent violence. But 
in eyes that are wiser than ours no events are little 
or insignificant. 
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ALL FOR SIX DOLLARS. 


The art of true, poetic bartering is evidently lost 
as soon as one enters a western hemisphere. An 
authority on hotel management declares that it is 
impossible in America to import a waiter who shall 
retain the suavity of manner which distinguishes the 
brotherhood in Europe. American air is fatal to 
obsequiousness. Judging from our matter-of-fact 
shopmen, it is also not conducive to the manufacture 
of the poetic diction indulged in by traders under 
warmer skies. ‘A Moor from the bazaars with 
Mecca scarfs,’ said the courier to a traveller in the 
East. The Moor proved to be strikingly handsome, 
picturesque and dignified, and saluted the American 
lady by placing his hand on his breast, and then 
touching it to his chin and forehead, a graceful ges- 
ture. 


He had but two words resembling English, ““Mad- 
ama Americana.’ The interpreter undertook the 
burden of translating his periods. His pack of goods 
lay on the floor, like that of the New England pedler 
of a past generation; but instead of hideous black 
oil-cloth or dirty bed-ticking, the silken stuffs were 
enveloped in a square of buff cotton, a vine of green 
leaves wrought on its fringed edge. Thus the trav- 
eller describes her interview with him: 

‘“‘Would Madama Americana be seated?” with a 
stately bow. She would. 

He unrolled a gay little rug, which he spread for 
my slippered feet. He next brought a cigarette from 
his pocket, and, not so much as saying “‘by your 
leave,” puffed away. He then drew out from his 
pack a second rug, and seated himself upon it. 

Here he smoked in silence, sitting perfectly still. 
Finally, he drew his pack toward him with the air of 
a man having abundant leisure, unfolded a short, 
wide scarf, and, with careless nonchalance, threw it 
over his left arm. 

“It is from the sacred city of the Prophet (may his 
name be extended as far as the sand reaches!) and 
is made of the finest twilled silk.” 

I examined the fabric with care. It was very 
pretty, with gilt border and a thin gold fringe 
at theends. ‘What price?” I asked. 

He named a sum equal to about forty-five dollars. 
I shook my head, but he regarded me as coolly as 
though I had shaken it at the remotest stars. 

“Will Madama lay the a scarf round her head 
and throat, that she may feel its fine softness, like 
the furs of the North? It was made for the Princess 
Fatima Hammoun, niece of the Khedive of Egypt.” 

ae how did you get possession of so costly a 

rize?” 

‘Ladies in the harems are sometimes short of 
money,” said the unconcerned trader, waving the 
gauzy silk in the air. “The Madama Americana 
may strike off my head if I speak not the truth. Per- 
haps this will suit her better.” 

e shook out a long, light woollen shawl, a dull 
apple-green. ‘Such was the turban of Mohammed 
(exalted be his name!), when, in the heat of battle, 
he raised it on a lance, and made the green banner 
forever sacred.” 

“What price?” I asked. 

“Seventy-five dollars.” 

I shook my head with energy. 

“Possibly Madama Americana would like some 
towels? ere are the towels of Damascus, embroid- 
ered with gold. They come from Araby the Blest, 
and are fresh from the last caravan.” 

“Will they wash?” 

“Forever. The silk is of the best of Syria, and 
the broidery was laid on in delightful gardens by the 
flowery banks of the Pharpar. It will be shining 
ten thousand years hence as now, and is such as 
Aaa. the beautiful wife, worked for the Apostle 
= Got, Will the Madama make me proud to look at 

em 

>. dead pause of five long minutes, and he began 
again. 

“Madama sees here the choice things fit for those 
who live in the shadow of lofty palaces; but remem- 
ber,” he said, gravely, as he slowly refolded the 
green banner, “four things come not back: the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, the neglected 
op gn 8 Thus saith the proverb.” 

golden embroidery was in mystic hieroglyph 
along the edges of the holy flag. “‘From the Koran,” 
said the Moslem, devoutly sliding a lean brown finger 
along the lines. “Pure gold; it will never dim, an“ 
water does not tarnish it, nor time, though it last ten 
thousand years.” 

“It is too dear. I may look at the towels again.” 

He lifted one, and threw it ona divan. “This is 
from Bagdad—from Bagdad, the land of Aladdin, of 
Sindbad and Zobeide, Scheherezade, the rose and the 
nightingale, of ivory and amber, spicery and richest 
merchandise.” 

**How much for the towel?” 

“The towel from Bagdad? Twelve dollars.” 

“Too much.” 
“Then will Madama make an offer?” 

“Six dollars,” I said, recklessly. 

“I lose money,” said the melancholy man, with 
mournful accent and wistful gesture. 

“I cannot help it,” I retorted, warming with the 
day. ‘You need not sell if you don’t want to.” 

‘“‘A man hard pressed must take what he can get. 
It is Kismet. The towel is yours. It will please 
Madama’s friends across the sea, beyond the strait. 
May it be like the enchanted garden of Bondressein, 
which brought a fresh good-fortune to its owner 
every morning.” 

“Have I seen hay stock of goods?” 

‘You have,” he replied, as much as to say, “The 
world is at your feet; what more can mortal ask?” 

On further inspection, the towel proved to be dirty 
and full of holes; but what of that? The merchant’s 
ol ng Soqneaes were cheaply bought for the paltry 
six dollars. 








SHAKING HANDS. 


Not many people realize that the practice of shak- 
ing hands as a common salutation is of modern 
origin. This custom, which seems so universal, and 
is so familiar that itis hard to think of it as other 
than an ancient practice, grew up in response to a 
modern need of a familiar means of salutation. On 
the continent of Europe it is often known as the 
“shake-hands,” the name and the custom being alike 
borrowed from England. 


The clasping of hands was, indeed, an ancient cus- 
tom, but it was the symbol, first, of union in mar- 
riage, and afterward of formal alliances or friendly 
unions between men. | a gradual process, this 
symbol of a lasting union has become a very ordinary 
and commonplace salutation, signifying little. 

The kissing of another’s hand, as a token of sub- 
mission, was an ancient custom, and it is supposed 
by some who have studied the matter that the cus- 
tom of grasping hands had its beginning in the re- 
fusal of each person to have his hand kissed, out of 
courtesy to the other. Niebuhr gives the following 
account of a queer savage custom : 

“Two Arabs of the desert, meeting, shake hands 
more than ten times. Each kisses his own hand, and 
still repeats the question, ‘How art thou?’ In Yemen, 
each does as if he wished to kiss the other’s hand, 





and draws back his own to avoid receiving the same 
honor. At length, to end the contest, the elder of 
the two suffers the other to kiss his fingers.” 

Herbert Spencer thinks that we have in this the 
origin of shaking hands, and says: 

“If each of two persons tries to kiss the other’s 
hand, and refuses to have his own kissed, there will 
result a raising of the hand of each by the other 
toward his own lips, and by the other a drawing of 
it down again, and so on alternately.” 

This may prove antiquity for the Wey 7p me wl 
shake, which is said to have been Abraham Lincoln’s 
favorite method of shaking hands. His shake gen- 
erally terminated with a sharp downward jerk, 
which was often very trying, as his arm was long and 
his grasp muscular. 

Though the shaking of hands has degenerated into 
amere empty formality, the act still often reflects 
the character of the participants. Some people 
merely touch the hand and then quickly withdraw it. 
This seems almost an impertinence, for the grasping 
of hands should be frank and honest. 

If the hand is to be given to another at all, it should 
be given heartily, and not in a way which may 
taken to indicate contempt. A French writer holds 
that this way of shaking hands indicates a character 
either false or suspicious. It may, however, merely 
indicate timidity. 

On the other hand, those who hold the hand as in 
a vise or prison commit a fault equally great. The 
person who oe two fingers of the hand to be shaken 
is guilty of the most serious impoliteness of all. 
the shaking of hands is still to be taken as a sign 
of friendship and esteem, it should be hearty, but 
should never be made objectionable. 


44> 
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EPHEMERA. 


Did e’er you spy 
The blythe May-fly, 
Dancing at dusk in ecstasy ? 
80 





You know 
How fast its little life goes by. 
Do = suppose 
A May-fly knows 
Whence he came, or where he goes? 
Not he! 


But we 
May mark his day from dawn to close. 
And do you know 


n so 
God’s angels watch us, here below, 
Alway? 


And they 
Know whence we came, and where we go. 
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GLADSTONE’S KINDNESS. 


The following pretty incident of Gladstone is re- 
lated in one of our exchanges. About forty years 
ago several haulers were employed in carrying pig 
iron from Braymbo to Queen’s Ferry. Among the 
number was one William Griffiths, who is still alive. 
This man, when going down Tinkerdale one day 
with his load of iron, was accosted by a stranger, 
who chatted very freely with him. Among the ques- 
tions, the stranger asked him how much he got per 
ton for carrying the iron. 


“Six and sixpence,” said the carter. 

“What weight have you on the cart?” 

“About a ton and a half.” 

‘And what do you pay for gates?” 

“Eighteen pence.” 

“How much does it cost to keep the mare?” 

“Thirteen shillings a week.” 

Presently they reached the foot of the mill hill. 

“How are you going to get this up hill?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Oh, I mun get my shuder and push hup ’ere.” 

“T’llhelp you a bit,” said the stranger, and he at 
once put his shoulder to the cart, and pushed up the 





hill well. When they reached the top the hauler 
said, You an’ me ’as been as good has a chain 
orse. 


“Well, well,” said the stranger, “I don’t know 
how the poor horse’s legs are, but mine ache very 


much indeed. I Pp Pps can ge now? 
“Yes, thank you,” said the hauler; and wishing 
each other good-day, they separated. As soon as the 
esman asked Griffiths if he 





stranger was gone, at 
knew who had been helping him. 

“No,” said he, “I never see ’im afore.” 

“That was Mr. Gladstone,” said the tradesman. 

“Mr. Gladstone!” exclaimed the hauler, “I dunno 
what ’e’ll think o’ me, then; for I never sir’d ’im nor 
nothin’. Sure I thought ’e was some farmer hor 
somethin’.” 





EXCITING. 


A curious and very exciting fight was once wit- 
nessed by a party of explorers on the Orinoco River. 
One of them, writing an account of the affair, says, 
“We had tied up to the bank for the night, and were 
eating supper, when a wild bull came down to the 
water by a path near us. 


‘He was either very thirsty or very reckless, for 
he gave us no attention. Within ten feet of where 
he lowered his head to drink was a large tree, and 
the bull had scarcely tasted the water when an enor- 
mous serpent flung itself downward and outward 
from a large limb, and seized the bull. 

“There was a great commotion instantly. The snake 
had a tail hold on the limb, but the bull was stout 
and strong, and could not be pulled off his feet. 
While taken by surprise, he was not in the least 
alarmed, and from the way he used hoofs and horns, 
we saw that the serpent had undertaken a big job. 

“Mud and leaves and ss were flying in showers, 
almost hiding the bull from our view, when a mon- 
ster crocodile came out of a bed of reeds a few rods 
above, and, running along down the bank, seized 
the bull by a fore-leg. The defiant roars of the vic- 
tim were now changed to bellows of terror and dis- 
may. While the snake attempted to haul one way, 
the crocodile pulled the other. 

“After three or four minutes the saurian got an ad- 
vantage, and suddenly the serpent let go his hold of 
the tree, and then such a confusion ensued that we 
could see nothing of the combat. When the air 
cleared a little, the serpent was escaping into a thick 
fringe of foliage. We fired our rifles at the bull and 
crocodile, and scared them off. The bull was weak, 
and evidently had been badly hurt.” 


TO HIS DEATH. 


In the lives of the gold hunters there have been 
many tragic scenes, but rarely one more startling in 
its terrible suddenness and reality than the following 
incident. A party of gold hunters started out from 
Deadwood some years ago to prospect the country 
to the north and west of that mining camp. The 
men in the party were “old-timers,” with one or two 
exceptions, among whom was a Swede, full of grit, 
who stood nearly seven feet in his stockings. 


The party of twelve were climbing a steep moun- 
tain, darkness was coming on, ond prospects of a 
supperless night were in view, when the seven-foot 
Scandinavian volunteered to push on ahead in the 
— of securing an elk, deer, or mountain sheep. 

e foreigner was a good shot with his rifle, and 
was full of courage, and his immense strength and 
powerful physique were well known, so all readily 
acquiesced in his proposition. 

he hunter my ape and the others toiled on 
behind, climbing the steep ascent, weary and foot- 
sore. Just as the party appeared on the top, out from 
the stubble came retreating the big Swede, followed 





by an enormous silver tip, which was driving him 
slowly backward toward the edge of the precipice. 

The man was bleeding badly, nearly all of one side 
of his face being torn away, the result of a wicked 
blow from the huge paw of the vicious monster. 

The bear, on the other hand, was quite as badly 
wounded as his antagonist. His head was a mass of 
gore, the lower jaw was simply hanging by a few 
shreds, and one of his hind legs was broken. The 
Swede was backing slowly, holding in his right hand 
a large hunting-knife, which every second he would 
plunge to the hilt in the shoulder of his shaggy foe. 
At one thrust of the Swede the bear caught him 
fairly with a return .whack of his monstrous paw 
that must have broken the man’s arm, for he quick] 
transferred the blade to his left hand and gave back 
blow for blow as best he could. 

he dé ¢ came so suddenly that the horror- 
stricken comrades of the doomed man could render 
no possible assistance. Even had they started on a 
run they could not have reached their friend in time, 
and to risk a shot with the rifle would have been as 
dangerous to the Swede as to the bear. 

Step by step the man was forced back until he 
hung almost upon the edge of the precipice. There 
seemed no hope for him unless he could assume the 
aggressive in turn, and this could not be done, as the 
man was doing his utmost and still the silver tip was 
getting the better of the fight. 

All at once the desperate animal raised his huge 
we and brought it down with terrific force upon the 

ead of the man. The scalp was torn away by this 
last stroke and the poor fellow was blinded by his 
own blood. Again the bear struck him and the 
Swede tottered on the brink with nothing in reach to 
— on by which he might save himself. 

vidently, with the desperation of death staring 
him in the face, the Swede did the only thing possible 
under the circumstances. As he was swaying back- 
ward and ready to go over he threw from him the 
useless knife, and, in despair of all hope, madly 
clutched the beast around the neck with both arms. 

The force of the last onslaught carried the animal 
too far, for the next moment both the silver tip 
and the man, in that awful embrace of death, went 
rolling over the frightful precipice together and were 
dashed into an unrecognizable mass on the rocks and 
pines hundreds of feet below. 


—, ee 
IRREGULAR PRACTICE, 


A young sportsman going into the west of Ireland 
for a few weeks’ shooting, and knowing how accus- 
tomed the people of that region are to apply to 
strangers for medical advice and treatment, provided 
himself with some harmless pills for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. He soon acquired great reputation among 
his confiding patients. 


One morning, when in the zenith of my medical 
a anager he writes, I was entreated by Biddy Houl- 
gan, the wife of one of the small tenants, who, in 
consideration of a small deduction from the rent, 
also acted as a sort of under game-keeper, for the 
gift of a “little pill,” to cure her husband of a “quin- 
sey he was kilt with.” 

“But, Biddy,” said I, ‘I don’t know that these pills 
are good for the quinsey.” 

“Never fear, yer ’onner,’” was Biddy’s reply. 
“They’re great little pills intirely, and Pat bade me 
make bold to ax for one for meself and the childer.” 

Next —., I was preparing for the day’s sport, 
when I beheld Biddy, her unkempt hair whistling in 
the wind, racing across the bog. ed heart somehow 
misgave me, and it was with a slight tremor in my 
voice that I asked after my patient’s health. 

“Sure, yer ’onner, long life to you, Pat’s dead !” 

“Dead!” repeated I. 

“He is dead, yer ’onner, by the now, anyhow; he 
was dying when I came away.” 

“Good gracious! Wh aad you leave him?” 

“‘Indade, yer ’onner, he axed me to. ‘Biddy,’ he 
says, ‘step down to his ’onner, God bless him! and 
tell him that Pat Houligan is dead, and he’ll send 
some one to look after the game at once.’ So I says, 
‘Pat, darlin’, go on dyin’,’ I says, ‘an’ I’ll step down 
an’ spake to his ’onner.’” 

— +r 
MISTAKEN ENERGY. 


The zealous man often puts himself to a great 
amount of unnecessary pains. One of that class, at 
a distance from home, spent an entire morning in 
attempting to catch a shy puppy which he mistakenly 
recognized as that of a neighbor; but when the 
angry owner of the dog finally appeared upon the 
scene, the energetic pursuer was forced to own him- 
self “sold” by his own virtuous rashness. A similar 
story is told in the Life of Henry Ward Beecher: 


Living in the outskirts of the city, where the fences 
were poor and straying cattle often gave them great 
annoyance, Henry one day, to his immense disgust, 
— a cow quietly resting in the middle of the barn 

oor. 

With the accumulated indignation induced by 
many previous chases, he drove her out and down 
the street. Coming in hot and tired from his run, he 
threw himself upon the sofa, saying: 

“There, I guess I have taught one old cow to know 
where she belongs!” 

“What do you mean?” asked his father, looking 
up eve vely from his paper. 

“Why, I found another cow in the barn, and I have 
turned her out and chased her clear down the street, 
and I think she will stay away now.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Beecher, “you have done it! I 
have just bought that cow, and had to wade the Ohio 
River twice to get her home; and after I had got her 
safely into the | vodag ou turned her out!”’ 

So the chasing of the cow was renewed, and possi- 
bly young Henry’s zeal in good works suffered some 
diminution. 








——___+~@>——————— 
COOL. 


A singular and almost fatal accident befel a boy in 
Jersey City a few days ago, says the New York 
Telegram : 


John Quigley, aged twelve years, who sells news- 
papers around the ferries, often goes out on the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and picks up the pieces 
of anthracite which fall from the coal-trains. On 
the day of the accident he was gathering coal as 
usual, and had filled his bag and had just thrown it 
over his shoulder, when he was struck by a drill 
engine. Boy and bag were drag, along the tracks 
some distance, when they suddenly disappeared under 
the great hissing engine. 

The engineer stopped his machine, but before he 
had time to leave his cab youn Quigley a from 
under the engine unharmed. He looked at the anx- 
ious engineer and cried out: 

“Don’t start her, mister, till I git me bag!” 

He crept under the engine again, secured his bag, 
and started home with it on his back. 

———+or—— 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


Lay a chair on the floor in the manner shown by 
the picture. Ask some one to kneel on the back bar, 
and take up with his 
mouth a piece of 
sugar laid on the for- 
ward —_ This is 
apparently an easy 
thing to do, but if 
the person who tries 

y it does not take care 
to kneel in such a way that the centre of gravity of 
his body is kept behind the seat, the chair will infal- 
libly tip over, to the great amusement of the specta- 
tors.—L’ Illustration. 
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For the Companion. 
LILIES AND CAT-TAILS. 


“‘Mother,” said Roger, swinging in at the door 
and catching up the baby for a toss, “‘I am going 
to begin Physical Geography! And teacher says 
I must have a book, please, as soon as I can get 
it. It costs two dollars, and it’s just full of pict- | 
ures, oh, so interesting! And can I get it to-day, 
please, mother ?” 

“Mother” looked up with a sad little loving’ 
smile. ‘‘Dear heart,” she said, ‘‘I haven’t two 
dollars in the world just now, unless I take them | 
from the money I am saving for your new suit. | 
And I hardly ought to do that, my poor Roger!” | 

Roger looked down with a rueful whistle at his | 
clothes, which, though clean, were patched and | 
darned to the utmost limit. | 

“J’m afraid the Patent Mosaic Suit is rather 
past the bloom of youth,” he said, cheerily. | 
“Never mind,mammy! Perhaps Will Almy will | 
lend me his book sometimes, or I can study in 
recess out of Miss Black’s. Don’t you worry, | 
anyhow, but catch Miss Dumpling here, while I; 
go and bring in some 
water.” 

Mrs. Rayne sighed 





“For whatever I can get,” replied Roger, cheer- | eyes upon the boy ina manner which made him 
feel very uncomfortable. 
plenty of boys do take them to the city from other | about Physical Geography ?” 


ily. ‘I’ve never tried it before, but I know that 


ponds and streams. We are a little further off, | 
but I never saw any lilies as large as ours.”’ | 


‘Nor as sweet!" cried Annet, burying her rosy | selling these lilies and cat-tails to try and get 
“Oh, | money enough to buy the book. 


face in the golden heart of a snowy cup. 
how I love them!” 

How the lilies must have wondered at the ad- 
ventures that befell them after this! All night | 
they lay in a great tub of water, which was well | 
enough, though there was no mud in it. ‘Then at | 
daybreak next morning they were taken out and | 
laid on a bed of wet moss and covered with wet 
burdock-leaves. Then came a long period of 
jolting, when the world went bumping up and | 
down with a noise of creaking and rumbling, | 
broken by the sound of human voices. | 

Finally, and suddenly, they emerged into the 
full glare of the sun, and found themselves in a 
new world altogether. A street corner in a great 
city ; tall buildings, glittering windows, crowds of 
men and women hurrying to and fro like ants 
about an ant-hill. Only the cool, wet moss be- 
neath them and the sight of their old friends, the 
cat-tails, standing like sentinels beside them, kept 
the lilies from fainting away altogether. 

Roger looked eagerly about him, scanning the 
faces of the passers-by. Would this one buy? or 
that one? that pretty lady, who looked like a lily 
herself? he held out a bunch timidly, and the lady 
smiled and stopped. 

‘*How lovely and fresh! thank you!” and the 
first piece of silver dropped into Roger’s pocket, 
and chinked merrily against his jack-knife. Then 


phy! you are a singularly intelligent boy. I am 
| glad to meet you.” 
Roger stared in blank wonderment. ‘Did—did 


“What do you know 


“Nothing, yet, sir,” replied Roger, modestly. 
“But I am very anxious to study it, and I am 


“This is a most remarkable boy!” cried the old 
gentleman. ‘What geography is it that you 
want, hey? Merton’s, I'll warrant. Trash, sir! 
unspeakable trash !” 

“No, sir; Willison’s,” replied the boy, thinking 
that the old gentleman was certainly crazy. 

But on hearing this, his strange companion 
seized him by the hand, and shook it warmly. ‘I 
am Willison!” he exclaimed. ‘It is my Geogra- 


you write the Physical Geography, sir ?”’ he stam- 
mered, finally. 

“To be sure I did!’ said the old gentleman. 
‘And a good job it was! while that ass Merton— 
here! here!” he cried, fumbling in his pockets. 
“Give me the lilies, and take that!’’ and he thrust 
a shining silver dollar into Roger’s hand. ‘And 
here!” he scribbled something on a card. ‘Take 
that, and go to Cooper, the publisher, and see 








what he says to you. You are an astonishing 
boy! Good-by! God bless you! You have 
done me good. I was suffering from dyspepsia 


when I met you—atrocious tortures! all gone 
Bless you!” 


now! 









deeply, as Roger set 
the baby on her lap and 
darted out of the house. 
She knew it was to hide 
his face of disappoint- 
ment that the boy had 
gone off so hurriedly. 

Poor Roger! so 
bright, so eager to 

learn, he ought to have 
a first-rate education! 
But how could she, a 
widow with four chil- 
dren, on a tiny farm, 
give itto him? Bread 
and butter and decent 
clothing must come 
first, and these were 
hard enough to win, 
even though she worked 
all day and half the 
night for them. Edu- 
cation must be picked 
up when and as it 
could. 

The littie woman 
shook her head and 
sighed again, as she 
put Miss Dumpling on 
the floor with a button- 
string to play with, and 
took up the pile of 
mending. 

But Roger, though 
he was disappointed, 
had no idea of giving 
up the Physical Geog- 
raphy. Nota bit of it! 

**Mother cannot get 
it for me,” he said, as 
he turned away at the 
windlass of the old 
well. ‘Very well, then, I must get it myself. 
‘The only question is, how ?” 

Up came the brimming bucket, and, as he 
stooped to lift it, he saw in the clear water the re- 
flection of a bright, anxious face, with inquiring 
eyes and a resolute mouth. ‘Don’t be afraid, old 
fellow!” hesaid, with a reassuring nod. ‘‘ ‘How ?” 
is a short question, and I am sure to find the an- 


another young lady carried off a huge bunch of 
cat-tails, and a second piece of silver jingled 
against the first. 

| Soon another followed it, and another, and an- 
| Other, and Roger’s eyes danced, and his hopes 
rose higher and higher. 

| At this rate, the Physical Geography would be 
| his beyond a doubt. He saw it already; the 
























| He was gone, and Roger Rayne was sitting alone 

| on the steps, with the dollar in one hand, and the 

| card in the other, as bewildered a boy as any in 
Boston town. 

When he recovered his senses a little, he looked 

at the card, and read, in breezy, straggling letters : 

| “Give to the astonishing boy who brings this, a 

|copy of my Physical Geography. Best binding. 


swer before the day is out,” and, whistling mer- | smooth green covers, the delightful maps within, | William Willison.” 


rily, he went off to water the garden. 
That evening, just as the sun was sinking, all 
golden and glorious, beneath the horizon, a boat 


pushed out from among the reeds that fringed | ning against him and nearly knocking him over: | 


Pleasant Pond. A rough little dory it was, of no 
particular model, painted a dingy green, but its 
crew was apparently well satisfied with it. One 
boy sat in the stern, and paddled sturdily ; another 
crouched in the bow, scanning the reeds with a 
critical air, while between them sat a little fair- 
haired maiden, leaning over the side, and singing 
as she dipped her hands in the clear, dark water. 

‘*Here’s a fine bunch of cat-tails!” cried Roger. 
‘Shove her in here, Joe!” 

Joe obeyed, and Roger’s knife was soon at work 
cutting the stately reeds, with their sceptre-tips of 
firm, brown velvet. 

“Oh, and here are the lilies!” cried little Annet. 
“See, Roger! see! all white and gold, the lovely 
things! Oh, let me pull them!” 

In another moment the boat seemed to be rest- 
ing on a living carpet of snow and gold. The 
lilies grew so thick that one could hardly see the 
water between them. Roger and Annet drew 
them in by handfuls, laying them in glistening 
piles in the bottom of the boat, and soon Joe laid 
down his paddle, and joined in the picking. 

“Some pooty, be’n’t they?” he said. ‘What 
d'ye cal’late ter sell ’em for, Roger ?” 


|the pictures of tropical countries, of monkeys 
and cocoanuts, elephants and—THuMP! His dream 
| was rudely broken in upon by a gentleman run- 


| an old gentleman, with fierce, twinkling eyes and 
a bushy, gray beard. 
| ‘What! what!” sputtered the old gentleman, 
pettishly. ‘Get out of my way, boy! My fault! 
| beg your pardon!” Roger moved aside, bewildered 
by the sudden shock. 

“Will you buy some Physical Geographies, 
sir?” he asked. ‘See how fresh they are! they 
are the loveliest” — 

“This boy is a lunatic!” said the old gentleman, 
fiercely, ‘‘and ought to be shut up. How dare you 
talk to me about Physical Geography, sir ?” 

Roger stared at him blankly, and then grew 
crimson with shame and confusion. “I—I beg 
your pardon, sir!” he faltered. ‘I meant to say 
‘lilies.’ I was thinking so hard about the geogra- 
phy, that it slipped out without my knowing it, I 
suppose. I”— 

‘‘What! what!’ cried the old gentleman, catch- 
ing him by his arm, ‘Thinking about Physical 
Geography, hey ? what d’ye mean? this is a re- 
markable boy. Come here, sir! come here!” 

He dragged Roger to one side, and made him sit 
down beside him on a convenient doorstep. ‘‘What 





d’ye mean ?” he repeated, fixing his piercing gray | 
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For the Companion, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


| Little Freda had been given some dates in his- 
|tory as a lesson, which her mother feared she 
didn’t understand, so, as she heard her reading it 
over, ‘‘William I., 1066, William IT., 1087,” etc., 
| it occurred to her to say : 

‘Do you know, Freda, what those numbers 
after the kings’ names stand for ?” 

‘Why, no, mamma,” said Freda, sweetly ; ‘‘but 
I have just been wondering whether they might 
not perhaps stand for the kings’ ages, or else the 
numbers on their houses!” 

Frank was asked what ‘“‘boy” meant, and re- 
plied that it was what we called people who wore 
suits. He was asked whether he grew by his head 
or his legs, and replied that his waist grew up, 
and left room for his legs to grow longer. 

Lettie was recovering from a spell of cholera 
morbus, and called for something to eat so fre- 
quently that mamma exclaimed, ‘“Why, Lettie, 
you surely are not hungry again!” ‘Yes, mam- 





appetite!” 








ma,” answered the little one, “I’ve got a morbus | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 
i. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


Entire I am an ugly thing, 

So bid your own take speedy wing; 
Behead, I’m worn upon the head, 

But those who wear me never wed; 
Behead, I am a bird of night, 

And never fly in broad sunlight; 

Now quickly my two heads restore, 
Curtail, poe fer e from shore to shore, 
For though I’m not a —— boat, 

I am still a craft which you may float; 
Behead once more, and when ’tis done, 
Upon four legs I walk or run. 


2. 
COUNTRIES. 
. Akind of linen. 
. A tea-service. 
. An apostrophe to a clothes-line. 
4. Marks made by 
flogging. 


| f 5. Dress 
\!) als. 
‘, 6.Useful on 


wheels. 
7. A noted author 
and terra firma. 
8. A kind of yarn. 
9. A king’s dwell- 
ing and a part of a 
fork. 
10. A road leading 
northerly. 
11. A variety of 
fowl. 
12. A negative and 
high in stature. 
f 13. Something by 
which a lion’s habita- 
tion may be known. 
f 14. An English 
wat». Coin. 
15. A kind of fruit. 
16. A personal pro- 
noun and a girl’s 
name. 
17. Harmony and a 





q 














wwe 


materi- 


The 


iy 


verb. 
18. Worn upon the 
head. 

19. A letter and some- 
thing which causes suf- 
fering. 

20. A variety of leath- 


er. 

21. What a_§ sailor 
might say to his vessel 
if it were named for his 
lady-love. 

22. An article of dress 
and a country newly in- 
habited. 

23. Disagreeably cool. 
24. A tirst principle 
and some. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS, 
July Birthdays. 


Hon. Walter Hathan- 
ein, July 4, 1804. 

Ezekiel L. Graftchen, 
July 8, 1795. 

H. J. Van Colin, July 


10, 1509. 
Maj. Chidsy A. Quonn, 
July 11, 1767. 
Jairus Laicu’ Eusca, 
July 12, B. C. 100. 
Arthur E. Ovid Hay- 
den, July 12, 1817. 
Ashley Ross Jourdin, 
July 16, 1723. 
Ataca Twiss, July 17, 


1674. 
John Salgobet Hilliard, July 24, 1819. 
4. 


PIRAL PUZZLE. 
* 9 
10 * 
* il 
12 * 
* 13 
% * 
* 15 
16 * 


s 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
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* 
Across. 
1. A drop of moisture deposited in the night. 
_2. Selected and culled so as to give a false impres- 
sion. 
3. Brave or generous. 
4. Ascetic. 
5. A feminine name meaning “Well-born.” 
6. Advances. 
7. Shaped like a quadrilateral figure. 
8. Opulent. 
Spirals. 
1to8. The name of a celebrated inventor or dis- 
coverer who died on July 6, 1851. 
9 to 16. The name of an eminent author who was 
born on July 20, 1304. ANN CHORY. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Torpedoes; Fire Crackers; Roman Candles; 
~ Rockets; Chinese Lanterns; A Tin Toot-horn; 
A Soldier’s Uniform; Fire Balloons. 


2. 4 3. 
ERA Fl-u-te. 
PRATE Ou-n-ce. 
TORPEDO Un-i-ty. 
OR RA Ri-t-es. 
GNno ADA Th-e-me. 
MAIM TOGA Hi-d-es. 
POP IRA Oa-s-is. 
NE ON Fa-t-es. 
TAMPION Je-a-ne. 
HOURS Un-t-ie. 
ONE Le-a-ch. 
T Ys-s-el. 
4. FIN 
I NN 
oDpD 
IMPLEMENT 
T R PETER 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
. us in a letter must do it on their own respons}; 

lity. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

on yosr paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find — name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
LEAD WATER-PIPES. 


Lead pipes are extensively used for conducting 
drinking water into dwellings from the main in cities, 
and also from distant springs in rural districts. The 
use of lead is always attended with danger to health, 
for the metal unites with mineral acids contained in 
the water, and forms lead salts, most of which are 
deadly poison, which are introduced into the system 
of those who drink the water. 

Not all water is equally liable to become impreg- 
nated with lead salts. That which holds lime in solu- 
tion is generally safe, since the lime is deposited as 
an incrustation within the pipe, and protects the 
water from contact with the lead. But, even in this 
case, if sewage finds its way into the water, acids 
are generated which dissolve the coating of lime. 

Lead poison is cumulative in its action. As it is 
not readily eliminated from the system, it remains, 
and the quantity increases until the point of danger 
is reached. A small quantity taken daily for years 
may finally prove fatal. 

Of one hundred cases, which resulted from a 
change in the water supply in Dessau, Germany, not 
a child was attacked, partly, no doubt, because small 
children drink little water, and partly because the 
system has greater eliminating activity in childhood. 

The symptoms of severe lead-poisoning are anz- 
mia, a dull hue of the skin, digestive derangement, 
bad breath, shrinkage of the gums from the teeth, a 
bluish line in the gums, colic, constipation, neuralgic 
pains in the muscles and joints, and muscular paral- 
ysis. The last symptom gives rise to what is called 
“drop-wrist.” 

Severe as are the symp , the t y is to re- 
covery, with removal of the cause and proper treat- 
ment. 

Where death results, a post mortem examination 
reveals lead in almost every organ and tissue—most 
in the bones; and next after these in the kidneys, 
liver, brain and spinal cord. 

It should be an unvarying rule to let off the water 
which has stood in the service pipe over night. As 
for pipes of lead in the country conducting the water 
from distant springs to the house, they should be 
wholly discarded. What is called “pure spring- 
water” almost always contains acid gases which have 
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a strong chemical affinity for lead, and which form 


poison. Really pure water, that is, distilled water, 
has no action on lead. 


—+___ 
HER EYES OPENED. 


The following legend, which carries its own moral, 
is told by Aurélien Scholl, a charming French writer: 

There was once a little girl who could not bear the 
sight of “ugly creatures,” as she called them, and 
crushed and killed them whenever she could. She 
had a particular dislike for spiders. 

One day, as she was seated beneath a cherry-tree, 
she saw, descending toward her, a big black spider 
at the end of his long thread. She made a move- 
ment to strike the spider and kill it, but her hand 
seemed to be held in the air. Then, all at once, she 
felt herself held in the grasp of a large, strong net- 
ting, which she soon discovered to be a spider’s 
web. 

She was much frightened at first to find herself in 
such a strange situation, but she presently perceived 
that her limbs had become so slender that she could 
run lightly up and down the web. She was covered 
with a delicate, furry substance instead of clothing, 
and her eyes had become so keen that she could see 
distinctly the tiniest things all about her. 

She had begun to admire herself in this new and 
strange condition, when she noticed that a monster 
stood looking at her—a great creature who stood 
upon two legs, whose immense head was covered 
with a tangled mass of threads a hundred times as 
large as those which spiders make. It had two enor- 
mous eyes, a dreadful nose, and a great hole in the 
lower part of its face; and it extended two immense 
arms as if to crush her. 

She was so dreadfully frightened that she ran as 
fast as she could to the top of her web. All at once 
she heard, from the top of the tree, a voice, which 
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said to her: ‘What do you want to be when you go 
down—a little girl, or a spider?” 

She hesitated. She had been a little girl until now, 
and she had always thought that spiders were horrid. 
Now she was a spider, she supposed, and she had 
just seen a little girl, and thought that was the most 
horrible monster she had ever seen. So she burst 
into tears, and exclaimed: 

“I—I’m sure I don’t know which I would rather 
be!” 

Then she found herself at the foot of the cherry- 
tree; she was a little girl again, and the spider still 
hung before her at the end of his thread. She closed 
her eyes, and then, opening one of them the spider 
seemed to her a graceful, slender, velvety-gray crea- 
ture, very pretty to look at. Then she closed that 
eye and opened the other, and saw the little girl who 
had just appeared to her to be such a monster; only 
now the little girl, instead of a monster, was a very 
pretty child, with rosy cheeks, and bright eyes, a 
dainty mouth and curly blond hair. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “(I know what has happened; 
while I was up the spider’s web my sight was changed, 
so that now I see, with one eye, as little girls do, and 
with the other as spiders do!” 


—_——_——_—_ 
BOXING THEIR EARS. 


The champion fish-story—and a fish-story it is, in 
every sense of the word—comes from Cape Breton 
Island, and is quoted in the American Magazine. Do 
we believe it? We believe that it is what we have 
called it, the champion fish story. 


One-half the stories which are told of the catches 
at the fishing-grounds in the vicinity of Whycogomah, 
would fill volumes, but none of them have reached 
the sublime height of what is claimed for a small 
lake near Guysboro. The narrator’s hero is himself. 

He says that one winter, being tired of salt beef, 
and wanting trout, for a change, he cut a hole in the 
ice on the lake. He had evidently selected a good 
day, for the fish took his bait so rapidly that it was 
downright hard work to keep pulling them out. So 
eager were they, indeed, that they would often jump 
for the bait before it had even touched the water. 

Our sportsman was an inventive genius, and de- 
cided to profit by this phenomenal appetite. Getting 
down on his knees, he dangled the bait about a foot 
above the hole, and awaited further developments. 

Almost mee oe po a fine trout jumped for it, and 
pene received a dexterous box on the ear, which 
anded him far out on the ice. So numerous and su 
hungry were the fish that the angler’s hand was kept 
constantly busy slapping them, as they jumped for 
the alluring bit of pork which hovered over the 
opening in the ice. Every slap yielded a fish. 

This continued until sheer fatigue put an end to 
the novel pastime, and the quantity of fish taken was 
estimated at somewhat over four barrels. 


——_~>_—— 
ITALIAN SAILOR-BOYS. 


In writing of his experience with Italian seamen, 
Mr. Keane gives them a first-rate character; but 
what will interest the reader most is what he has to 
say of the boys among the crew. There were nine 
of these on board from twelve to twenty-one years 
of age. 


These young boys serve for a period of seven 
years, beginning at a pay of three shillings a month, 
which is increased every year until it becomes nine 


ship. They are brought up in an extremely hard 
manner; only those who are in the last year of their 
| time are allowed to live below. The other poor little 
| wretches sleep anywhere, two or three of them in 
the galley during their watch below at night. 

Ling have no proper mess; but the cook used to 
give them lo ay pan of food from the remnants of 
our mess and the cabin. It was generally a mixture 
of macaroni, boiled beans, boiled corn-meal, stock- 

sh, olive oil, and scrapings from every other dish of 
the day. 

The five youngest boys would find the dryest 
place on deck, and then sit round it, with one spoon 
| among them all. Each one would take one spoonful 





| the spoon would go round until the food all disap- 
| peared, each one huving taken the same number of 
spoonfuls. 

——— 


SMOKING AN EAGLE. 
How would readers of the Companion go to work 
| to catch an eagle? By putting salt on its tail, per- 
haps. How Chief Justice Parsons went about it is 
thus described by his son: 





| The cry came into the office one day that a mon- 
| strous bird had alighted on the palings of the gar- 
|den. So out my father went, and at once recognized 
a young but well-grown eagle. 

Putting a coal into the bowl of a large pipe, he 


| filled the bowl with tobacco, and when it gave out | 
smoke freely, he slowly approached the bird, and 


| gently blew the smoke into its face. 

At first the eagle seemed offended, and threatened 
with beak and wing, but soon appeared to like it, and 
then, in a little time, was stupefied. My father then 
directed our man-servant to come up and seize the 
bird round the body, while he at the same moment 
caste at the throat with one hand, and at the legs 
with the other. 

In this way the bird was safely captured and re- 
tained for a day or two, until reclaimed by its owner, 
from whom it had escaped. 


IT RAINED ON. 
“Roll on, thou globe, roll on!” 
sang Mr. Gilbert in his “Bab Ballads,” and he ap- 
pends a note to this ‘‘ode to the terrestrial globe” to 
the effect that “it rolls on.” But here was a lady 
who protested against the inevitable, instead of en- 
couraging it: 

A gentleman, accompanied by a lady wearing a 
handsome dress and bonnet, came out of a concert 
hall one night to find it raining, while they were 
without umbrella or waterproof clothing. 

“« , Charles,” the lady cried, “it’s raining !” 

“So I see,” said Charles, calmly. 

“Why, what shall we do?” 

“I rather think we shall have to let it rain,” replied 
the matter-of-fact husband. 

Excited by the disaster awaiting her garments, the 
lady amused the by-standers greatly by saying, 
‘“‘Why, Charles, how can we, when I have on this 
light dress and bonnet?” 

a 
HOW HE SPELLED IT. 


It was not the same little boy who, after his first 
day in school, said that his teacher couldn’t know 
much, for she had to ask him how to spell “cat.” 
No, it was a laddie who came home proudly conscious 
that he had learned something. 

**T can spell ‘don’t,’ ”’ said he, with the air of chal- 
— the family to a spelling-match. 


“Let’s mar 706 do it,’’ suercsted some one. 
“D-o-n—and a possible t/” 





shillings a month in the last year of their apprentice- | 


and hand the spoon to his right-hand neighbor; so | 
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Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifier. 


; With its forty years 
} 
I 


Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean | 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 


> 
Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms inthe stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comsits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. 


———_—_ 
Adjustable Lacing Socket Legs. 
Best Limb Manufactured on the Face of the Globe. 
te Write for Catalogue to 
ARTIFICIAL LIMB MFG. Co., 
909 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 





Adv.) 


—g—_——_ 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 


THE LATEST IMPROVED FLY FAN. 


NO KEY REQUIRED. COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 






















se Dp 
“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 


It winds up like Invaluable in the 


a clock. Runs dining room, sick than ever before. I never hesitate to 
over one hour. eg office, or at eee ae W. Whitman, 
Drives all flies the seaside. While) 1.2” y, Ind. 


“‘T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 


running there is en- 
tire freedom from | 


away by shadow 
of wings while 


revolving. the annoyance of; tion.”—L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Simple, durable, flies. It is a great “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 
effective. household comfort. 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.’—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.”— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

“TI have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”?— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

*“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.”?—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Patented. 
Price, $2.50 each, or $3.00 express paid. 


If you cannot procure from your Hardware Dealer 
write to Manufacturers, 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


NESTLE’S 
:%*|FOOD: 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 


FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 


Requires No Milk in Its Preparation, and 
is Very Effective in the Prevention 
of Cholera-Infantum. 
“Ziemssen’s Cyclo ia of the practice of Medicine,” 
Vol. VII., the standard authority says: “In cases 0 
Cholera-Infantum Nestle’s Milk Food is alone | 
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mended.” Because the intestinal 


re 
disorders to which infants are so subject are provided | 
for by peeoeutins only the nourishing properties of 
cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow’s milk produces | 
a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, which the imma- | 
ture gastric juice is utterly unable to dispose of.” 
is one of several reasons why infant foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in 
hot weather. Pamphlet by Prof. Lebert and sample 
sent on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & Co., Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 











| OI a ca Z - These Nails are made in various sizes to 
meet every requirement, 
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YOUR HORSE IS IN DANGER 


PUTNAM NAILS NEVER when you do not realize it. Do you know what nail has been 
SPLI1. used in shoeing him? There are some nails made from cold 
iron ; rolled, pressed or cut. Every one is liable to split, sliver 

or break when it is driven into the hoof. 


The Putnam Seeag@ 


BREAK. is forged from a hot iron rod, precisely like an old-fashioned 
-_ hand-made nail, and is the only other Horse-Shoe Nail that 
is sure not to split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. Mention The Youth's Companion. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


SLIVER, 
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For the Companion. 


JED PETERS. 


Stories of Haying-Time. I. 


“Master-hot! aint it ?”’ said Uncle Paphro Steel, 
as he wiped off his wet scythe with a handful of 
cut grass. 

Hot, indeed ! the July sun poured down on the 
long meadow’with all its power; there was not a 
cloud in the sky, one arch of blazing blue heat 
over the steaming earth; if you looked across the 
sandy hill-tops on the other side of Beaver Brook, 
you could see the air quiver and crinkle with the 
heat; even out of that sand the strenuous sun 
could draw moisture. 

Uncle Paphro himself would have made a noble 
study for Millet, as he stood leaning on the snath 
of his scythe, his tanned throat bared, his ragged 





take away the “haying-hungry”’ appetite of the 
mowers. 





one took the swizzle jug over to a small spring | 
near by to fill it with cold water, since only what 


was put into the jug, and another began to cut the 
pie into sections with his jack-knife, that it might | 
be readily handled when its time came, for neither | 
knives nor forks were a necessity to the party 
when such a dinner as this was provided. 











in Uncle Paphro; ‘‘an’ that aint what everybody | ketched onto one of his horns, and I guess he was 


| is, and I b’lieve any woman, beshooshemay, likes |about as mad! He sot off a careerin’ round the 
They hurried to help Delia lift out the dinner, | to have folks good to her.” 


Zenas winced, he knew this was neither. his 
character nor his reputation. 


words for reward. 

“JT dono how any woman come to marry Jed 
Peters,” said Sid Elmer, thoughtfully. 

‘“‘Women is cur’us,” said the voice of experi- 


Amanda Freeman | 
Mrs. Steel called the ‘‘seasonin’” for the swizzle| fared hard and worked harder, and had hard | 


| 


| vittles nor a day’s help so long as I’ve got my fac- 
| ulties, ef he is kinder cur’us!”’ 
|ence from Uncle Paphro’s lips. ‘Direxy Short | 


pastur’ with that rag shakin’ into his eyes, and 
Jed he clim over the fence considerable quick, and 
picked up the child and fetched her home. 

“TI dono what ’skeeters is good for, but I know 
I wouldn’t ha’ had no S'liny to-day ef twan’t for 
Jed Peters; and he won’t never want for a meal o’ 


There was some blinking of dim eyes just then, 


Delia turned her horse and drove off throwing a| was poor as poverty, middlin’ old and dretful }every man knew little Selina Bates, a delicate, 
smile over her shoulder. Sidney Elmer caught it as | humbly ; I don’t suppose she had an idee that any | blue-eyed, flaxen-haired baby, a baby yet, if she 
his lawful property, for was not he “sparkin’’’| man on the airth would ever spark her, and Jed | was six years old, for she was the last of seven 


Delia after the fashion of the country ? | 


Then they sat down to dinner,—sprawled down 
is a better phrase,—and the viands disappeared till 
not a crumb was left for the chattering squirrels 
who watched them from overhead; then the men 
stretched themselves on the pine needles and began 
to talk. 

‘Pretty good pies your folks make, Uncle 
Paph,” remarked Zenas Freeman, who had thor- 
oughly proved the fact. 

Zenas was a tall, shambling Yankee, thin as a 
rail, with bright but expressionless eyes, thin lips, 
and a sort of vague air about him. He was what | 
we call in New England “shiftless ;”’ he disliked | 
work, and yet he wanted money, and considered 
riches a crime in other people, though he would | 


has got a house, sech as ’tis. 

“T expect he is a kind of a bother sometimes; 
she sent him over to the store one time for a peck 
of white beans and five cents’ worth of pep’mint 
lozengers, and if he didn’t insist on havin’ a peck 
o’ lozengers and five cents’ worth o’ beans. The’ 


was a real green boy tothe store, and as luck | 


would have it, the candy-cart come along just 
then, so he got ’em; but she sot down and cried 
when he fetched ’em in. 

““*Now, don’t ye cry, Mith’ Peterth! don't ye 
cry!’ says Jed. ‘I’m proper thorry I done it, but 
my intellex dooth git a leetle mite mixed thome- 
timeth. Ef they won’t take ’em back to the 
thtore I'll peddle ’em out, yeth, I’ll peddle ’em out.’ 

‘*Mis’ Steel she’d happened in, and she a’most 


straw hat tipped back on his fine head showing | willingly have shared their criminality. Lazy, | split with laughin’. She, Mis’ Peters, I mean, was 


the crop of grizzled curls that crowned it, his | 
sturdy, rugged face lit up by a pair 
of keen, blue eyes that were full of 
honesty, kindliness and acute percep- 
tion. Yet the sad, dark faces of the 
worn-down peasants whom Millet & 
delighted to paint had nothing in 
common with the energy, fun and 
independence of Uncle Paphro’s 
visage. 

“Come along, . boys!” he 
shouted to the rank of mowers, 
before whose keen blades the 
odorous spires of June grass, the 
tall heads of timothy, and the 
varying plumes of other herbage 
were falling in level waves of 
green; for this was not a modern 
meadow, seeded down after the 
last agricultural and _ scientific 
fashion, it was a great ‘‘mowing- 
lot’’ where the grass had come up in its 
own way ever since Uncle Paphro could 
remember. 

There were low blackberry vines tangled among 
it where it neared the fence; fragrant strawberries 
clustered down in the depths of its greenness, and | 
tempted reckless boys and eager girls to tread | 
down the hay crop for the sake of their scarlet 
bunches heavy-headed with sweet, clustering fruit. 

“Come along!’’ he shouted again; *’tis noon- 
spell, and there’s Delye with the vittles.” Not| 
always did the haymakers take dinner in the field, | 
but the long meadow was three miles away from | 
the Steel farm, being part of the ‘‘old farm” where 
Uncle Paphro was born. 

He had not gone far off when he married, only 
three miles down the valley, and when his father 
and mother died, he did not want to go back to the 
house where they had lived. It was old and out of 
repair, and three miles further from ‘mill and 
meetin’”’ than his own, so he rented the house to 
a neighbor whose own had burned down shortly 
before, a widow who did not want to farm even 
her own tiny possession, and Uncle Paphro kept 
the land in his own hands as it was chiefly pasture 
and grass-lots. 

Mrs. Steel sent Delia, her daughter, over daily 
with a cold dinner; the men carried their own 
lunch of doughnuts and cheese, and the afternoon 
“snack” went in the wagon with the dinner. A 
“cooked supper” as the New England phrase is, 
meaning a warm meal, awaited them at night. 
There is an abnormal capacity for food developed 
in haymakers, always; five meals a day no more 
than satisfy the appetite developed by work in the 
open air, work of this special kind. If 





“The kites know well, 
The long stern swell, 
That bids the Romans close ;” 












talkative, untrue, ready to take advantage of his | 
best friends, he was not a favorable | 
specimen of his race. 

“Yes, I think Mis’ Steel ts master- | 
hand at pies an’ doughnuts,” returned | 
Uncle Paphro. 

“She aint much like Jed 
Peters’ wife, is she!’’ laughed 
Sid Elmer. 

“Jed Peters!” said Zenas, 
with scorn, “he don’ know 
enough to run in when it rains, | 
you could put what he calls his 
brains into a nutshell an’ rattle 
it.” 

‘Well, he is queer,” admitted 
Uncle Paphro, ‘‘he’s always out 
about s’uthin’ or ’nother. I rek- 
"lect how ’t we was hayin’ down 
on them hill-lots of our ’n one 
uime, and Jed was helpin’. 

“There was a pile of stun in the lot 
that had been throwed there for to | 








took down one day suddin with cholery morbus, 
and Jed was clean off with trouble, he’d jest come 


| in to the house for his hammer for to put in the 


tongue to the cart, it havin’ dropped out just when 
it hadn’t oughter hev, as things mostly do, and he 
was so scar’t to hear her groan he dropped the 
hammer on his foot, and then he run off for 
Doctor Beadle. 

“<«Oh! oh! doctor!’ says he, a limpin’ in to the 
office. ‘‘Come over to my houth everlathtin’ quick, 
be thpry ath ye can, doctor, fetch the poly-golic 
and the phirecam; my wife ’th lotht her tongue 


out, ’n’ my toe’th dropped on’t the hammer, and | 


th’ dump-cart ’th got the morbuth cholery true ’th 
you’re a born man!’ Doctor, he never got over 
that!” 

The men rolled over with laughter, they all 
knew Jed, and could see his queer figure, his 
twisted face, his vaguely rolling eyes, and the wide, 
ragged mouth from which words came so fast 
they tripped each other up; Jed was the village 


| oddity. 


| children; the rest all lay, a row of short graves, 

| in Northeast graveyard, and this one ewe-lamb 

| was the delight of Jonathan’s heart. 

| But nobody said anything. Uncle Paphro rose 
up from the pine needles and shook off their cling- 

| ing scraps. 

“Come on, fellers!” he said, gruffly, ‘‘noon 
spell’s over.”” And Sam strode off first of all, 
| Singing in his hilarious voice : 

“Come, Philanda! let’s be a-marchin’.” 


Rose TERRY COOKE. 
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For the Companion. 


ASLEEP IN A TIGER’S DEN. 


| For several reasons the tiger is fairly entitled to 
| the name of “King of Beasts,”* an honor which 
|has long been borne by the lion. He is more 
| courageous than the lion, fully equals him in 

strength, and possesses superior activity. He 
| makes less noise while seeking his prey, and is 
| consequently more dangerous than the lion, and he 

attacks animals from which the so-called ‘‘king” 
| will flee as soon as he knows of their presence. 
| The lion often displays downright cowardice, which 
| is not the case with the tiger, and in strategy and 
| cunning the tiger is an adept. 

Tigers are far more destructive than lions, both 
among men and among the lower animals. Ordi- 
| narily they do not attack men, but as they grow 

old and are unable to cope with deer, buffaloes and 
| cattle, they are apt to become man-eaters. They 
lie in wait by the roads and paths and spring on 
| the unsuspecting natives whom they generally kill 
at the first blow of their powerful paws. 
Having once tasted human flesh, and learned 
how easily it is obtained, they continue to be man- 





“Well,” said Jonathan Bates, in his inimitable | eaters as long as they live. A single man-eating 


“JED.” 


clear’em out of the mowin’, and there | nasal drawl. ‘Sam here says he dunno what | tiger will depopulate a large area, as the natives 
had growed up on the edge on’t a lot o’ brush, elder | sech a feller as Jed Peters was made for. Now I flee in terror, and cannot be induced to work in 
and maple staddles, and saplin’s of popple and | aint a-goin’ for to fault Sam’s ’pinions, folks know | the fields or pass along the roads. 

sech, as they will grow where the ground’s kep’ |a sight more when they’re twenty than they do | Inone district of India a man-eating tiger killed 
kind of damp an’ cool by the stuns, and Jed he | when they’re sixty; and it’s good they do, seein’ | one hundred and twenty-seven persons in a short 
was a-rakin’ up, and not keepin’ his eyes out, he | they’re pretty prompt to settle up other folks’s | time, and caused a complete suspension of busi- 
got on t’ other side of where we was, and all of a matters, and tell about what the Lord ought to ha’ | hess for severai months. Another tiger killed one 
suddin he looked up an’ the’ wasn’t nobody there, | done when He was creatin’ the univarse; but I’m | hundfed and fifty persons in three years, compelled 
and he was ’most scart to death, an’ begun to dance | ruther inclined to oh-pine He didn’t make nothin’ | the abandonment of many villages, and threw two 


round an’ hoiler : 


hel-lup.’ 


words so cur’ous.” 

“Did ye ever hear about his ridin’ over to 
Beartown ‘lection day ?” put in Jonathan Bates, 
a sturdy, slow-going, honest fellow, who would do 
a day’s work thoroughly, but took his time about 
it, and was gifted with the sort of dry humor that 
is not uncommon in New England. He did 
not wait for an answer. 

‘Well, he’s mortal afraid of a hoss. I 
dono as I ever see a woman more scar’t at 
’em than he is, and one town-meetin’ day 
the fellers come to get him to go over to 
Beartown for to vote, but he wouldn’t 
ride. 

“*No! no! I can walk, gen'lemen,’ 
says he. . 

‘*<T don’t never hanker to ride, I “% 
don’t, reelly. Thank ye jetht ath 
much; yeth, yeth, thanky, but a horth 
ith a vain thing for thafety, ye know. 
I’d jest as lives go on my own legth.’ 

“But they wouldn’t let him be, they 
was full o’ th’ old boy, an’ they was 





the New England housewife also knows, as well, 
that the “long, strong swing” of the mower’s 
arms demands plenty of supplies to the over-tired 
muscular organs. 

The men wiped off their scythes, drew their 
shirt-sleeves across their own wet faces, shouldered 
their weapons and stalked across the shaven part 
of the field to a spot near the bank of the brook 
where a huge pine-tree spread its boughs, and 
offered a canopy that shaded the floor strown with 
spicy, slippery pine needles, dry and smooth asa 
floor could be. 

Here Delia had brought a great jug for ‘“‘swiz- 
zle”’—the dictionaries call it switchel—a compound 
of molasses, ginger, vinegar and cold water, a 
beverage dear to the taste of Yankee field-labor- 
ers, and, at least, harmless if not delectable; a 
plate of cold sliced corned-beef, a bow! full of but- 
tered slices of bread, a basket of bard boiled eggs, 
a broken tea-cup half full of salt, three dried 
apple-pies redolent of allspice and a piece of rich 
cheese. 

There was another supply of doughnuts for the 
afternoon snack ; the tin cups for water and swiz- 
zle had been brought by the men themselves in the 
morning. It is true the pies were done up ina 
newspaper, and so was the cheese, but that did not 


bound ’t he should travel long o’ them, 
whether or no; so fin’lly he give in, and in he got. 
Well, he sot on thorns, so to speak, for a spell, 
his eyes a-starin’, and his hands clutched onto the 
wagon seat, and his face yaller as beeswax, and 
then he begun to holler. 

*“«*Whoa! whoa! I tell ye whoa up!’ 

“They reckoned he was sick or somethin’, so 
they slacked up, and if he wa’n’t out over the 
tail-board, spry as a weasel, in about one second. 

**«Gen’lemen, gen’lemen,’ says he, a-takin’ off 
his old cap to ’em. ‘You’re welcome to what I 
hev rode, yeth, you’re real welcome to what I hev 
rode, but I can’t go it no furder,’ and they had to 
drive off without him.” 

“Jes’ like him!” exclaimed Sam Turner, a con- 
ceited, merry, happy-go-lucky youth, who was 
‘thired man” at Uncle Paphro’s. ‘I dono, for my 
part, what folks like Jed Peters was made for, no 
more ’n skeeters. He’s forever a turnin’ things 
topside down and misusin’ of ’em, and keeps folks 
larfin’.” 

“Well, now, that’s a middlin’ good thing,’’ 
answered Zenas. ‘I consate it’s real healthy to 
larf, kind of stirs ye up, and makes ye feel good 
inside. Mabbe that’s what he’s good for.” 

‘‘He’s amazin’ good to his wife, folks say,” put 








for nothin’. I b’lieve muskeeters is good for 


“By Jinks! they don’t do that! now I tell ye,” 


“We like to ha’ split larfin’, he doos chew his | growled Uncle Paphro. Sid Elmer roared. 


“Well,” went 
on Jonathan, ‘I 
kin tell ye what 
Jed is good for, 
if I be forty year 















back. 
see Uncle Paph about hayin’ spell, 
| and long about the time I was goin’ to get back, 
S'liny ast Mis’ Bates if she couldn’t run down 
| the road to meet pa, so Mis’ Bates said, ‘Yes.’ 
| **§liny is awful sot on strawberries, and comin’ 
along she thought she smelt ’em in Philemon 
Squires’s pastur’; they do grow some, along by 
the fence, so she wriggled through betwixt two 
rails an’ put for ’em; now that fence is ’cordin’ to 
| law, it’s horse-high, bull strong an’ pig-tight, so 
| Squires he’d turned his old, red bull into "t for to 
feed it down, the other critturs bein’ in the home 
lot. 

“The durned crittur spied Seliny, but she didn’t 
see him, she was huntin’ round the aidge o’ that 
big rock for berries, and fust she knew she was 
took aback with a great beller and scart out of all 
her little wits; she screamed and hollered like a 
mad cretur, but never stirred a mite. 


old, ’n I found it out only two weeks | 
I was comin’ over here to | yards away, come with their weapons, and de- 


| hundred and fifty square miles of land out of cul- 


“ ‘Ho! ho! help! thay help! Man lotht! man | somethin’, ef I don’t know it, mabbe they’re good | tivation. The government offered one thousand 
lotht, Jed Peterth lotht in the woodth, hel-up, | to keep Sam from sleepin’ over.” 


| dollars for the head of this tiger, and he was 
| finally killed by an officer of the army. 

Tigers are hunted in a variety of ways. The 
oldest plan, said to have originated with the 
Chinese two or three thousand years ago, is to 
place a looking-glass inside a trap which has a 
heavy beam suspended above it. The tiger sees 
his own face in the mirror, and takes it for another 
animal of his race. He rushes forward to attack 
it, and in so doing springs the trap and the falling 
beam crushes him with its weight. 

He is caught in pitfalls, shot from Mychans 
or stands erected near his path, and baited 
with a goat or sheep which is tied at. a little 
distance, and he is killed by means of pois- 
* oned arrows discharged by bows set in his 
path and let off when touched. In some 
parts of India several large leaves covered 
with a sticky substance are placed in his path ; 
he steps on one and tries to remove it by rub- 
bing his paw on his face. The leaf adheres 
to his face and blinds him, and in his strug- 
gles he rolls on the ground and more and more 
leaves are added. He roars with anger, and the 
hunters, who have been concealed a few hundred 





| spatch him. 

While in India I was invited to a tiger hunt on 
a grand scale, after the manner usually practised 
when Europeans are concerned. Nearly a hun- 
dred elephants were drawn up in line at the edge 
of a jungle where the tigers were supposed to be 
concealed ; the hunters were seated in the howdahs 
on the backs of the elephants, and beld their guns 
ready for work as soon as the game should come 
in sight. 

Several natives were sent to the other side of the 
jungle to act as beaters and drive the tigers in the 
direction of the hunters. They made a great noise 
with horns and other instruments, and kept up a 
continual popping of guns; of course the din thus 
created caused the tigers to flee to the side of the 
| jungle which appeared to be the safest, that where 
| the hunters were waiting for them. 

Six tigers in all were killed, but fully as many 





“Nor she didn’t know much more when she was | More escaped; some of the elephants became 
ketched up behind, all of a suddin’ and put over | frightened, and their drivers lost control of them 
the fence. Jed Peters had come along and see how | for a short time, but fortunately no accident 
’twas with her, an’ over he went, thinkin’ of | occurred. Sometimes elephants run away, and 


nothin’ but the little gal. 

‘“‘Howsoever, he got off, too, he scrabbled up 
onto that big rock, and flung his red handkercher 
right at th’ old bull, and, thanks be to praise! it 





| the men in the howdahs are dashed against the 
limbs of trees or thrown to the ground. 

Two hunters usually occupy a single howdah on 

| one of these expeditions. Fortune threw me into 
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the companionship of an experienced hunter, an 
officer who had lived some thirty odd years in 
India, and was passionately fond of the tiger- 
chase. He told me many stories of his hunting 
adventures, which I have no space for here, with 
the exception of one which related how he once 
went to sleep in a tiger’s den. 

“Hunting tigers with elephants is fairly danger- 
ous,” said he, “but there is a way far more risky 
than this; all of us Englishmen who come to 
India do it in our early days, but generally give it 
up after a few trials, with the exception of a small 
minority who have the real sportsman’s blood in 
them. I refer to hunting on foot, and pursuing 
the tiger into his haunts. 

“Generally twoof us club together, and hire any- 
where from twenty to a hundred natives, with an 
old shekarry or chief huntsman at the head. The 
shekarry leads the party, and directs its move- 
ments and is closely followed by the hunters, who 
hold their guns ready cocked for shooting. Close 


behind the hunters are the gun-bearers carrying | 


ammunition and extra guns, and then come the 
band carrying gongs, drums, dinner-bells, horns, 
and anything else that will make a noise. Then 
there are slingers who throw stones into the jungle, 
spearmen to keep the line in order, and two or 
three active fellows who climb trees in order to 
spy out the game. 

“The procession moves very slowly, as it is 
necessary to be cautious in order to prevent the 
escape of the tiger, and, if possible, save 
the members of the party from injury. 
The danger of such a hunt is, that the 
tiger may suddenly charge upon you, 
and he is particularly dangerous when he 
is wounded and you are following him 
up. 

“Once, two of us were following up a 
wounded tiger, and the blood was so 
abundant that we all thought the animal 
must have bled to death. While we 
were standing in a little clearing and 
debating what to do, the tiger charged 
eut of the jungle and sprang on my 
friend, whom he carried to the ground 
instantly. 

“The poor fellow was killed by the 
force of the blow, and it was small consolation 
for me that I put a bullet through the tiger’s skull. 
The creature measured eleven feet and one inch 
from nose to tip of tail, and I have his skin now 
in my library. 

“Another time when I was out in pursuit of 
small game, I strolled into the jungle telling my 
men to follow a short distance behind me, and 
make no noise as I hoped to shoot some birds by 
taking them unawares. 

“But I had no luck, and after walking fully half 
an hour had not succeeded in sighting anything. 
Coming to a rocky mound I sat down, and while 
reclining there caught sight of an opening among 
the jumbled mass of stones that formed one of 
the sides. 

“Naturally enough I wanted to examine the 
opening and proceeded to do so, but the space was 
so narrow and low that I could not penetrate more 
than a few feet. The entrance was, perhaps, six 
feet high, but the space narrowed rapidly and soon 
became impassable for me, except on hands and 
knees. I had no candles nor other material tor 
lighting up the place, and, therefore, could make 
no attempt at exploring it any further. 

‘‘Wondering how soon my men would come up, 
Isat down just inside the entrance of the cave and 
began to plan matters for my movements as soon 
as they should arrive. The day was warm, I was 
greatly fatigued, and the result of my sitting 
down there and meditating was that I fell asleep. 

“T had observed traces of the feet of some 
animal on the hard earth near the place where I 
sat down, but did not consider them of any con- 
sequence, and it never occurred to me that the 
opening led to the home of a tiger! Tigers were 
rare in that region, and I had not heard of any 
there for a long while. 

‘*How long I slept I don’t know, but probably 
only for a few minutes, just a dozen winks and 
nods to refresh myself, as I had often taken before. 
When I waked I happened to turn my eyes 
towards the jungle, and the sight that met them 
was one well-calculated to shake a man’s nerves. 

*‘Not twenty feet away was a tiger lashing its 
tail, growling furiously and preparing to spring 
upon me. The whole situation was apparent at 
once; I had fallen asleep in the vestibule of the 
tiger’s residence. I had only my gun for protec- 
tion, and it was charged for birds, not for tigers. 

‘Under circumstances like these one must think 
and act quickly, and this was the case with me. 
My gun was a breech-loader of a pattern very 
quickly manipulated; the cartridges in the barrels 
were charged with shot, but I had some ball car- 
tridges in my pocket. Quick as a flash I changed 
one of the cartridges, and I hadn’t the fraction of 
an instant to spare as the tiger sprang, just as I 
brought the gun to my shoulder. 

“I couldn’t take accurate aim, and he was so 
close that there was no need of it, as he wasn’t six 
feet off when I fired. The ball entered the animal’s 
eye and pierced his skull; he fell at my feet, but 
not harmlessly. Do you see that scar?” he con- 
tinued, as he bared his arm and displayed the 
mark of a laceration extending from wrist to 
elbow. 

‘Well, the brute caught my arm as he fell, and 
tore it frightfully, but in spite of the wound I got 
another ball cartridge into the gun, and finished 
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him. I should say, finished ‘her’ as the tiger was 
a female, and one*of the largest I had ever seen. 
“Notwithstanding the injury to my arm, | fired 
| several shots in rapid succession as a signal to my 
| men, who shortly arrived. They had the materials 
for making a torch, and so they explored the den, 
and brought away three beautiful tiger-cubs, a 
little larger than half-grown kittens, and quite as 
| playful. I sent the cubs to the zodlogical garden 
at Calcutta, and kept the skin of their mother as 
a memento of the only occasion when I fell asleep 
in a tiger’s den.” Tuomas W. Knox. 
———_+or——_ 


COMMON SENSE. 





What good to think and then allow 
Our gathered thoughts to slumber, 

And have our heads, like old cock lofts, 
A store-for useless lumber ? 


What signifies philosophy 
If we the while abuse it? 
Far better have good common sense, 
And know well how to use it. 
—8S. Moore. 
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* For the Companion. 


COUNT DE GRASSE. 


The decisive campaign of the War of Independ- 
ence was made in the autumn of 1781. It resulted in 
the capture of Cornwallis and the garrison of York- 
town on the 19th of October. This campaign was 
chiefly planned and made successful by the Count de 
Grasse, who was that year in command of the French 
fleet operating in the 
West Indies. 

In July of that year the 
French admiral had sent 
word to Washington, who 
was investing New York, 
that he should set sail 
from Jamaica, on the 3d 
of August, direct for Ches- 
apeake Bay, to co-operate 
for a short time with the 
American forces. It was 
but a vacation trip for the 
health of the squadron. 
It changed the whole plan 
of the war, and hastened, 
if it did not determine, its 
end. 

There is no need of 
dwelling at length upon the incidents of that siege. 
The story is told in all the general histories of our 
country. It is enough for the present purpose to say 
that when the capitulation was made, the land forces 
surrendered to Washington, and the naval forces 
surrendered to Count de Grasse. Similarly, when 
Congress thanked the army, De Grasse was named 
with Washington as deserving of the nation’s grati- 
tude. Moreover, when, a hundred years later, the 
anniversary of the event was celebrated at Yorktown, 
the grandson of the Count, an officer in the French 
navy, was surprised to learn that his presence was 
desired by America, as was that of M. Jules de 
Lasteyrie, a descendant of Lafayette. It is, then, 
reasonable to think that readers may have an in- 
terest to learn more than is commonly told in our 
histories of the chivalrous French admiral. 

Grasse is an cld French town and health-resort on 
the side of the Maritime Alps as these crowd close to 
the edge of the Mediterranean. The place is older 
than history can tell us. It was a mountain resort 
for the Romans. Here was the well of Crassus, 
known to this day by its old name; and there is little 
room for doubt that Grasse is a corrupted form of the 
name of the rich and powerful Roman senator. 





grants of land. 


twenty-eight of the Counts de Grasse figure in the 
listof the Knights of Malta, the last on the list being 
that of the admiral, Joseph de Grasse-Briangon. 





La Valette, near Toulon, 1723. He began life as a 
| mariner at the age of eleven, and made several voy- 
ages to the Levant. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the naval service of France. In 1742 he was on board 
a French fleet of six ships of the line and six frigates 
sent to convey twenty-five ships of the East India 
Company to Pondicherry. This fleet was attacked 
by seventeen English ships off Cape Finisterre, and 
De Grasse was captured and taken to England where 
he was detained for two years. He received his first 
command, that of l’ Héroine, in 1764. 

The above dates indicate sufficiently the steps by 
which the Count won his promotion. At the begin- 
ning of 1781, he took command of a squadron about 
to sail from Brest to Martinique. The fleet consisted 
of twenty-three ships carrying men and treasure as 
well as arms and munitions of every kind. It seems 
probable that the main object was to aid the United 
States, but, from motives of prudence, the destina- 
tion was made the West Indies. 

The fleet sailed from Brest on the 24th of March, 
and reached Martinique on the 28th of April. Before 
landing De Grasse drove the English fleet under 
Admiral Hood out of those waters. On the Ist of 
June he took the Island of Tobago from the English. 
Operations in that quarter were then suspended for a 
time. Count de Grasse sailed to Santo Domingo, 
took on board three thousand men, and set sail for 
the entrance to Chesapeake Bay. Hood followed 
with the English fleet to join Admiral Graves, who 
was supporting Clinton in holding possession of New 
York. 

On the 5thof September De Grasse had an engage- 
ment with the combined English fleet of twenty 
ships off the entrance to York River. His farther 
| service in the campaign consisted chiefly in main- 
| taining the close siege of Yorktown. 
| To recompense De Grasse for his services Congress 

gave him four of the cannon taken at Yorktown; 
| and the king by his order of July 21, 1786, authorized 
him to accept them, and to place them in his chateau 
of Tilly. These guns bear each the inscription, 








“Taken from the English army by the combined 


forces of France and America at Yorktown in Vir- 
ginia, the 19th of October, 1781; presented by Con- 
gress to Count de Grasse, as a testimonial to the in- 
valuable services which it received from him on that 
memorable day.” 

On the 9th of April, 1782, De Grasse was brought 
into an engagement with the English fleet under 
Rodney in the West Indies, and was carried a pris- 
oner to England. There he was well received by 
both king and court. Each desired the portrait of 
him whom they called the intrepid Frenchman. 
During this captivity he served his country as inter- 
mediary between the English minister and the 
French minister in preparing the peace of Versailles 


France, Spain and Holland. This was the last public 
service of Count de Grasse. He died at Paris in 1788. 


+or- 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP CANOE. 


At various times in my wanderings, I have needed 

| @ light, portable boat for river and lake work, stable 

| enough for fishing purposes, yet light enough to be 
carried with ease. It was but very seldom I could 
find one to suit my requirements, and I generally had 
to make one. 

Last summer a young boy friend of mine, living on 
the Susquehanna, announced his intention of trying 
to build a boat, and wrote consulting me about it. I 
sent him my measurements, and he was so delighted 
with the result, that I think, perhaps, the directions 
and measurements might prove a boon to the rising 

| generation who are not already conversant with sim- 
ilar details. _ 

| The many instructions for building a canoe that 
| have been published in the various youth’s papers 
| from time to time, have to my mind all required too 
| great an amount of mechanical skill to construct, 
|and have run too deep into expenses for a boy’s 
| pocketbook to stand easily. Th'e cost of the boats I 
| have built has never been more than five dollars each. 

The first thing to be done is to obtain two pine 

| boards, half an inch thick, twenty feet long and 
twelve inches wide. Stand these on their edges, and 
firmly bind them together at one end with a stout 
cord, placing the band about six inches from the 
end; then take a piece of sound wood about ten 
inches broad by two feet long, and opening the tied 
boards, place it in the centre as a stay, thus— 








Get some friend to hold it in position, and then bend 
the other ends together, binding them in the same 
| manner as described. This will give the lines of the 


| little craft, thus— 





oe, A 


Next take some twelve-foot flooring boards, three- 
sevenths of an inch in thickness, cut them into con- 
venient lengths, making them a little longer than the 
breadth of the boat, as then they will not be so liable 
to split in nailing, and lay them on to form the 
bottom. At each end commence with a triangular 
piece, following it by the longitudinal sections, thus— 











carefully driving each section tightly up to the pre- 


| twelve, which may either be bought, or cut from a 
pressed beef can, well smeared with white lead, and 
then nailed round the sides; a triangular section of 


Francis Joseph Paul, Count de Grasse, was born at | hard wood being cut to fit inside the bow and stern ness. 


of the boat, thus— 


| 
| 


| forming a stern and a stern post. Remove the cords, 
| cut two pieces of board the requisite length, and 
nail them about three feet from either end for stays. 


| Now saw the edges of the bottom boards smooth by 
the sides, and the hull is complete. For a seat I 
simply cut a piece of inch board to fit the bottom, so 
as to raise the seat an inch above any trifling leakage 
that may occur. 

The boat should be placed in water for two days, 
and at the expiration of that period, if carefully 
made, there should be no leakage; any small leaks 
| may be stopped by plugging them lightly with tow 
| and white lead. If too heavily calked, it is liable to 
| force the bottom boards loose as the calking swells. 
| If convenient, the boat may be painted. Dark colors 
| are preferable as they do not soil easily, dark blue 
with gold stripe, or black with red stripe being 
preferable. 

The paddle is the most difficult task, and if con- 
venient it is best to get a carpenter to make it. The 
cost will be about seventy-five cents. If this cannot 
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inches square, and round it off to form a handle. 
Then cut two blades of hard wood about three- 
sevenths of an inch in thickness, and nail it to each 


signed, in 1783, by England and the United States, 


be done, take a piece of hard wood five feet long, two | 








| an hour’s practice will euable a boy to do almost any- 
thing with it, and it can be forced ahead in very rapid 
water over rifts and shoals. 

I have repeatedly used a small sail and centre. 
board, and found them to answer very well. The 
mast was a five-foot bamboo, which I stepped into a 
foot made of a square block of hard wood screwed 
to the bottom of the boat, having a small hole hol- 
lowed to receive the mast. The sail was a piece of 
light duck, three feet six inches long by three feet 
wide, spread upon alight bamboo boom raised and 
lowered by a cord running down the mast through a 
small eyelet on the foot, to another eyelet at the side, 
| and from there to the right of the occupant. 

The centreboard was made of hard wood having a 
| depth of eighteen inches; the fore end fits into a 

kind of shoe made of tin, affixed to the bottom of 
| the boat, and is kept in its place by cords attached to 
| the opposite end and passed up, round either side of 
the boat, where they were fastened to a small knob. 





\ Ps | 








To remove the centreboard it is only necessary to 
free the two cords, and pull them backwards; this 
will draw the board out of the shoe, when it will 
float along-side and can be placed in the boat without 
difficulty. The cost of the material used in my last 
boat was 





| Two pine boards 20x12 . 


° . ° . - $1.00 
| Two twelve-foot flooring boards . ° ° . we 
Two pounds of white lead . e ° “ 20 
One pound two-inch wire nails . ° ° - 10 
Two pieces of tinI2x 14. ° ° ° - 
| Paddle (made by carpenter) ° e ° - bd 
| Hard wood ° e ° ° ° 20 
$3.25 


— 
or 





For the Companion. 


NURSING IN SPECIAL DISEASES. 
By a Trained Nurse. 
Cholera. 


This dreaded disease usually passes through three 
stages. It begins with a simple, painless diarrhea 
that lasts from an hour to three days; this increases 
and vomiting sets in, which, if not checked, is fol- 
lowed by collapse, and death ensues. ‘ 

Many modes of treatment have been tried in the 

various cholera epidemics; calomel, opium, sulphuric 
; acid and castor oil have been given with varying 
success. Dr. Chapman’s method of applying ice to 
| the spine has attracted much attention. 
However, the doctor undertakes the responsibility 
| of prescribing the medicines to be used, and the 
| nurse has only tocarry out his orders and be sure that 
| she knows how to prepare the applications that will 
| be needed. 

When a community is threatened with cholera, 
every woman in it should be thoroughly informed on 

the subject, and know exactly what should be done 
when the earliest symptom appears. At such a time 
| any tendency towards diarrhea should be carefully 
| watched; if it develops, the patient must at once go 
| to bed, with hot bottles at the feet, if they are cold, 
| and be kept warm. . 
| Half a teaspoonful of Jamaica ginger may be 
given in hot water, and repeated ina short time, a 
| teaspoonful of paregoric, for a grown person, or 


| 


there drops of aromatic spirits of ammonia. If 





there is much pain or vomiting begins, put a mustard 
plaster over the stomach, and if the body feels cold 
wrap it in flannel, and give a mustard foot bath. 
| Sulphuric acid is thought to be very useful in this 
| stage; a little can be obtained from a druggist and 


The family of Grasse is said now to have disap- | ceding one before nailing it; use inch and a half or | kept in the house. It should be the concentrated sul- 
peared from the district from which it took its name, | two-inch wire nails; be very carefal to drive them | phuric acid, put up at a strength of half a drachm to 
and in which at one time it held over forty fiefs or | perfectly straight, and into the centre of the side | the ounce. When it is used put two tablespoonfuls of 

It traced its descent from Rhodoard, | boards, so as to avoid leaks, and drive six nails into | this solution into a pint and a half of thin arrowroot, 
prince of Antibes, and Francis I. had cousins among | each section, three on each side. The ends are then | and give the sufferer three tablespoonfuls every hour 
these ancient nobles of Provence. The names of | covered with a bent ‘piece of tin, sixteen inches by | until relieved. 


In the second, or rice water stage, so called from 
all the discharges resembling rice water in appear- 
ance, there is constant vomiting and exceeding weak- 
Medicine is retained with great difficulty, and 
the only way to administer it with any hope of its 
being kept down, is to drop it into a teaspoonful of 
chipped ice, and give a little at atime. The ice can 
he easily broken from a lump with the point of a 
| strong pin. 

When ice bags are ordered, the best way to break 
the ice for them, is to wrap a large piece in a stout 
cloth and pound it with a heavy hammer. Ice should 
be given frequently, to assist in checking the vomit- 
ing, and to relieve the intense thirst. Brandy can be 
dropped upon it when it is ordered. 

The limbs are sometimes rubbed with alcohol and 
red pepper, and large plasters of mustard, or red 

| pepper, put on the back and over the stomach. If of 
| mustard, they must be watched that they do not 
' blister. 

When the disease passes into the third stage, that 
of collapse, the victim seldom lives; yet cases have 
been known to recover, and the efforts to promote a 
reaction, by strong stimulants, heat and friction, 
should be continued while life lasts. 

Cholera is believed by many eminent authorities 
not to be personally contagious, that is, it cannot be 
| communicated from one person to another by touch. 
No one whose mind is distracted by fear of infection 
can take proper care of a very sick patient. The 
nurse must do all in her power to protect herself by 
attending to two simple precautions, and then try to 
forget herself. 

The two points to be observed are not to become 
| exhausted for want of food, if there is not time to 
eat for some hours, drink a cup of hot cocoa, a glass 
of milk, or a beaten egg; and second, not to bend 
over nor inhale the effluvia from the discharges, 2s 
they are believed to be highly infectious. They 





end, firmly lashing it with cord, which will both | should be received into a vessel containing the fol- 
strengthen it and tend to decrease the “drip.” The | !©Wing disinfectant: half a pound of copperas, onc 


easiest and best shape is 


C- a 


Like most canoes, this little craft appears to be rather 
“ticklish,” as the boys say, the first time of riding, but 





ounce of carbolic acid crystals dissolved in two quarts 
of hot water. Keep the dry materials at hand, and 
when one supply is used mix another. When they 
are emptied chloride of lime should be thrown over 
them. 

The bed linen, clothing, towels and handkerchiefs 
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used must, when removed, be thrown into a tub hoid- 
ing this solution, four quarts of hot water, two and 
a half ounces of sulphate of zinc and one ounce of 
earbolic acid crystals. If stained, they should be 
burnt. The most perfect cleanliness should be main- 
tained in the house and out-buildings, to keep the air 
as pure as possible. 


a 2 ee 
OYSTER LIFE. 


A writer in Murray’s Magazine says that he wishes 
it were possible to tempt all his readers into examin- 
ing an oyster, not after dissection, but merely by 
turning its parts over with a toothpick, and endeav- 
oring to make out as much of its structure as may 
without difficulty be seen. For, insignificant as he 
may seem, the oyster has a very complex organiza- 
tion. ‘“‘I suppose,” said Professor Huxley, “that 
when this slippery morsel glides along the palate, 
few people imagine that they are swallowing a piece 
of machinery far more complicated than a watch.” 


Frank Buckland, the naturalfst, who seemed to love 
as well as observe the most uninviting specimens of 
nature’s handiwork, used to declare that oysters, like 
horses, have their points. 

“The points of an oyster,” he says, ‘‘are first the 
shape, which should resemble the petal of arose-leaf. 
Next, the thickness of the shell; a thoroughbred 
should have a shell like thin china. It should also 
possess an almost metallic ring, and a peculiar 
opalescent lustre on the inner side. The hollow for 
the animal should resemble an egg- Cup, and the flesh 
should be firm, white, and nut-like.’ 

There may be a good deal of poetry in this descrip- 
tion, but it is nevertheless true that an intimate 
acquaintance with an oyster will surely inspire one 
with an added respect and admiration for the little 
creature. 

During the summer months, oysters become “sick,” 
and are then out of season. But if a sick oyster be 
examined under the microscope, it will be found to 
contain a slimy substance, which, first white and 
then colored, is composed of little eggs. It is said 
that the number furnished by a single animal varies 
from eight hundred and twenty-nine thousand to two 
hundred and seventy-six thousand. 

On some fine, hot day, the mother oyster opens her 
shell, and the little ones escape from it, like a cloud 
of smoke. They are provided with swimming organs 
composed of delicate cilia, and by means of these 
they enjoy for a few days an active existence. As 
middle-age creeps upon them, they become fixed and 
stationary, and very soon might" reasonably be ex- 
pected to declare, like the wise oyster of the poem, 
that they 

“Do not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed.” 


The oyster’s food consists of such minute organ- 
isms as float freely in the water, a constant current 
made by tiny hairs, sweeping unsuspecting minutiz 
into its slit-like mouth. It does not lead an untroubled 
existence. Sponges tunnel in its shell, dog-welks 
bore neat holes in it, and suck its juices, and the 
star-fish waits for it to gape, and then inserts an 
insinuating finger in its home. 

But the young oyster is exposed to still greater 
dangers, during its period of active life. It is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to cold, and yields readily to an 
inclement season. It is a savory morsel, and likely to 
be snapped up by some marine monster, and when it 
would fain settle down, a current is likely to sweep it 
to some unfavorable spot, where it may choke in 
attempting to find a safe location. 


+e 
NOT OUR FAULT. 


Even the children of the old world might be ex- 
pected to condole with us on our extreme youth as a 
nation. “I can’t help smiling when I hear you talk- 
ing of your old china,” said an English lady to her 
American hostess, ‘‘why, it’s less than a hundred 
years old!” An amusing account is given in Woman 
of the philosophical remarks exchanged between a 
party of Americans and their guide in the Isle of 
Wight. 


“That’s the ’ouse where Garibaldi stayed, w’en ’e 
was in hegsile,” said the guide. ‘And there’s the 
moniment as was put up to them who fell upon the 
Crimea; and there’s another as was put up for the 
Hemperor of Russia, w’en ’e came over ’ere to see 
King George. ’Ave you many moniments in Hamer- 
ica, all told, now?” 

“No, about a dozen or so,”” was the answer. 

“Well, it’s a young country, yet,” said the guide, 
consolingly, “and moniments come with time.’’ 

After exploring a black and dreary region, one of 
the Americans asked why no trees grew there. 

“Well, they do say, has the place his haccursed 
from the pirates has used to live in it, sir; and none 
of the people haround ’ere will go near it in a stor m, 
for the shriekin’ of the wictims has his buried in it.” 

Everybody laughed, but the guide, looking at the 
young lady of the party, asked: 

“*Aven’t you hany ghosts in Hamerica, then, 
miss?” 

“No,” she returned, brightly, “but it’s a new 
country, you know, and ghosts come with time.” 


————_+o+—___—_ 
PREMATURE. 


Some newly married young men have a weakness 
for writing “Mr. and Mrs.” before their names “to 
see how it looks,’’ and an exchange tells an amusing 
incident of a young man who took the liberty of 
writing “Mrs.’’ before his betrothed’s name before 
he had a right to do so. 


The young couple came to the city, and stopped at 
one of the best hotels. The young lady was plainly 
but neatly dressed, and was a handsome brunette. 
The young man stepped up to the clerk, after having 
escorted the lady to the parlor, and asked where he 
could find a minister, as he wanted to get “spliced.” 
Upon being informed, the clerk handed him a pen to 
register. 

“I don’t want to register now,” said the young 
man; ‘‘wait until after we get married, then I can 
write it Mr. and Mrs. 

“That don’t make any difference,” said the clerk, 
“as long as you are going to get married.” 

The youthful swain stepped up to the desk, took 
the pen, looked it over carefully, and then at the reg- 
ister. His face grew red, and he hesitatingly in- 
scribed “Joseph Link” upon one line, and. upon the 
next, ‘Mrs. Lotta Link, all of Scranton.” 

“T wonder what she would say if she knew it,” he 
said, in an awe-struck voice, and then hurried out in 
search of a clergyman. The inscription was soon 
legalized. 





— oe 
SPELLING HIS NAME. 

Here is a story that makes one think of the old 
conundrum, ‘‘How do you prenenaay b,a, c—k, a, c— 
h, e?” 


The late Mr. Ottiwell Wood was once summoned 
asa witness in court. When he was called and sworn, 
ay judge, not catching his name, asked him to spell 


Dr. W. H. Morse, the author of the text-book on 
New Therapeutic Agents says, “There is no question in 
my mind as to the efficacy of Winchester’s Hypo- 
phosphites in curing and preventing Pulmonary 
Consumption; as their administration supplies the 
system with Oxydizable phosphorus, the deficiency of 
which is the proximate cause of the disease. A persist- 
ent use of this remedy will abolish the greatest scourge 
of humanity. It is excellent for general debility and for 
weak, puny children.” [Adv. 


t Oo Oo LS Machinists. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Novelty Tool Co., 175 Elm St., Cincinnati, o. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


A$ SCHOOL OF HIGH GRADE FOR BOYS. Gives 
thorough preparation for any college or university 
or for business. For catalogue address 

LAWRENCE RUST, LL. D., REC TOR. 
~ HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY, 
AMBIER, Ohio. Thorough preparation for Wel- 
lesley, Smith or Vassar. Also, an academic course 
complete in itself. Instruction by eight ladies from Wel- 
lesley and gentlemen of the Faculty of Kenyon College- 
For cata. address Miss L. Cc. Andrews, B. A., Principal. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheu- 
poem, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 





Scroll Saws, Foot-Lathes, Tools 
and Supplies for Amateurs and 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by + 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


Ae ANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
skin of ¢ hildren and infants, and curing 
| thts uring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and_blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 

| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, extern: ully, and CUTICURA 
| RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inte rnally, cure 
| every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50¢c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


g2@~ Baby’s 
eS 








] For Youn Infante a perfect substitute for! 

mother’s m m saving life; for the In= 

valid, or Dys Loamtien it is of great value. 
it Thousands who have used it say it is the 


FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 

(| most PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


| MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 


A-valuuble pamphlet on the Care of Infants 
1 | and Invalids sent on application. 


| Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Ml WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Wasnt, 
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s Skin ann Scalp souneevell or beau- 2] 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 
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4 KIDNEY PAINs, Backache and Weakness cured 


by CuTICUR4 ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 
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idneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 
health by the timely use of PARKER'S GINGER TONIC. 

It is frequently a source of new life and strength to the 
aged. 50 cents at Druggists. 

HISCOX & CO., 163 William St., New York. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 


Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, "post, paid, by mail. 

Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’ fr 1s, Bos Boston, Mass. 


| BEST NOVELS for 












ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of a At) 
the best novels ever written 

“ LENA RIVERS,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

‘** ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 

“TRUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 

“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 

“Guy EARLCOURT’S WIF Ky ” by May Agnes Fleming. 

“A WONDERFUL W one, * by May Agnes Fleming. 

“WARWICK,” by M. T. Wal iworth. 

“TRUE TO THE ane by A. S. Roe. 

“How I MADE MILLIONS,” by ‘Pp. T. Barnum. 

Sent separate or together, postage free, 25 cents each. 

G. W. DILLINGHAM, ublisher, New York. 





WINDSOR 


UMBRELLAS. 


Most popular Umbrellas known. More than 100,000 
8. 


sold in twelve month 





None are genuine without our _ Save SPRINGS 
in the sticks and ties marked as above 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia. 





EVERY 


WARRANTED 


100 1LU 0. FAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC_.SENT FOR 
IO cENTS IN S 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the coleirated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye Ae fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get uP Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, S lverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 7d cts. ead pound, We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders, WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETs of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
— (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

"rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 

sale Prices. LONDON TEA CoO., 
sol Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THESE LITTLE GIRLS USE RUBIFOAM, THE DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED HEALTHFUL LIQUID 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TOOTH POWDER. 


CONTAINING NO ACID, NO GRIT, NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
PUT UP AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
PROPRIETORS ALSO OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
A SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM WILL BE FORWARDED BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT 


OF A 2-CENT STAMP. 








JULY 4th {9 


CINCINNATI 
OCT. 27%. 












CENTENNIAL FIPOSITION<OHI0 Wh 
GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 
UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 
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EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 





“O, double t, i double u, e double 1, double u, 
doubie o, d,” said Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Justice Dusenbury, an excellent judge, but not 
nimble-witted, after one or two futile struggles, laid | 
down his pen in despair, saying : ‘Most extraordinary 
name I ever heard. May I trouble you to write it for 
me, Mr.-er, Mr. Witness?” 





strengthening, easily digested, and 

h admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


|W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





GREAT INSTALLMENT oFFer 


| 
CORN ISH 125.00 {33} Organs Reduced to 


Only $65.00 and sold for $35.22 Cash after 
O days’ test trial, the balance of price $30.22 


0 be paid in Monthly Installments of $5.09 
gor mes month until all is paid. 8709% tN: 
: very on board cars ner ree 


Re The + Seay most liberal offer will last 6O DA 


and is made simply for the purpose of having our Sagat 
introduced in new localities. 


$65.00 ONLY 


a with STOO CTION BOOK. 
; READ DESCRIPTION Gl GIVEN BELOW, 


le No. 


Orga: 
5 ea 14 Stops, Sub ba 2 — Copter 
CONTAINS 5 ses OF REEDS, Was 


j One Set Large, Powerfu 
Exquisitely Pure, Sweet . 
. Rich, Mellow, Smooth - 
Chai aay Brillant - Celeste “ 
i leasing, Soft,Melodious - Vio! ad 
Solid Black W: Sane Case, well and substantially made, and 
A\ elegantly finished and embellished with fancy frets, carved 
ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upright Bel- 
lows, which are superior to any bellows ever constructed, 
rollers, handles, lamp stands, music-pocket, sliding fall with 
lock, and allthe latest conveniences and improvements. 











Warranted for 
TEN 


YEARS. 
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Diapason “ 


Tt is only necessary to send References as to" your responsi- 

ility from any Banker, Postmaster, Merchazt or Express 

gee and the Organ will be shipped promptly on 10 days 
it trial. 












thatthis will beaSAMPL @:.GANin- 
tended to induce and influence other 
+ Parlor 
LD. 
STRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
u WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
CAN BE FAIRER AS YOU RUN NO Rick. 


WASHINGTON, 
NEW JERSEY, U. 5, A. 


{MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” IS SEEN.) 


CORNISH & CO. 


% in. , 48 in.; Width, 24 in.; Weigh 
Height, 5 Length, ‘eine ; Weight, 
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Hood's 
(Ade. 


Dyspepsia does not get well of itself. 
Sarsaparilla cures the most severe cases 
—>—___— 

The Best Worm Medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Ade. 
—_—_—___—__ 

Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, all diseases arising 
from impure blood, are entirely eradicated by Dr. 
David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, Rondout, N.Y. $1. 














YSPEPSIA. Advice to Dyspeptics, being ¢ a etnty 
of the disease, by aN actual sufferer. any 
address. JOHN HL, McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 











CRICKET FIGHTS. 


Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
Junior League Ball, Ze.; Pair ag ie a 5e.$ 
— Score-Book, %e.! Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
Art of Batting, e.; Art of Curve-Pitching, lic. 
Mailed sin, on receipt of price, or all for $1.00, 
A.J. REACH & CO., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


4 RUDGE 
+) BICYCLES 


ON Y TERMS TO 
RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 
H. M. SABEN, Manager, 

152 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 














There is scarcely any form of sport that is not 
made the occasion of gambling, but one of the most 
out-of-the-way examples which has ever come to | 
our notice is the following, reported by Miss Gordon | 
Cumming, in her “Wanderings in China.” The 








WAR 





><> TO $5 A DAY. — worth $1.50 FREE 
somely printed in ten co address for 
game is not very elevating, nor does it seem that in money selling the Nickel wey 

ae le an ere tds for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 

how old they may be. 

creatures offered for sale in tiny bamboo cages, but | Senet with Featherbone 
Cricket fights, however, seem to be as satisfactory wins, Ht A ts 
tifically extracted from their hiding-place in old 2 No trouble to make. A package of the herbs 
with a dee rim, and are encouraged to fight, whic Cent C. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. W REW- 

‘ER’ 8 SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 

36 Cards, just the cntng Se for {ous Gere Gerep 5 Book. Hand- 

or ail 
2c. in stamps, by /.S. Ogilvie, Pub’r, Fe ) + t., New York. . 
ae Hundreds of Agents are coining 
exciting; i = get in their own town. 

the long run it could be found very exciting; but it went ovary Seauity buve then 

does not take much to amuse children, no matter 
ASS. ACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio 

We halted at a corner to watch a fight between 
trained crickets. I had seen a number of these little 

had notrealized their position in the gambling | Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 

world. best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 
a medium for gambling as cock-fighting or any kin- 

dred sport; so these poor little insects are most scien- A ‘Bottle, of, Allen's Root Beer Extract 

walls, and carefully secured till the great day of from which it is made, by mail, for 25 cents. 

battle, when two at atime are placed on a flat fem SOLD EVERYWHERE 

they do with hearty good-will, seizing one another, PRESS. $3. Circular size. $8. 

and wrestling in good earnest. : Tee size, $44. Type set- 

ting eas pr rinted directions. 

CARD ng eo prt ps ‘or catalogue,press- 

type cards, &c., to factory, 

The 8 ere ECO: Meriden Conn: 





The owner of the victor will probably clear quite a 
handful of ae a whole rian which | 
would be quite a fortune for the day. 

But this form of small betting is by no means con. | 


fined to street beggars. Many rich men delight in it, 
and play for heavy sums, amounting to hundreds of ~ BICYCLES ON BAST 
dollars, so that a well- roved champion cricket fetches | PAYM ° 


| with no extra charge. 30 styles, from $8 up. 


Also large second-hand list. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & Son, 8H 8t., Peoria, Ill. I. 


GFBEFroRE vou Buy . 


BICYCLE «CUN 


Send stamp to A. W. GUMP & ©0., Day 
0: 


= a large price. I am told that many of the Bud- 
hist priests are keen cricket gamblers, this mild 
sport apparently ranking among the legitimate cler- | 
ical amusements of China, as the angler’s art does in | 
Britain. 

In Southern China there are regular cricket on 
which hold their meetings in sheds erected for the 
purpose. Here the combatants are carefully ne Bmw r prices. Every new Ameri ican 



















honored with silver coffins, and the afflicted owners 
“bury them darkly at dead ef night,’ the reason for 
secrecy being the conviction that the spirits of the 
dead crickets will so thirst for fresh victims that in 
the following spring they will return to their burial 
place, there to animate new crickets, which in turn | 
can be captured and trained. 


and measured, the bets recorded, and money deposited Wheel, and 250 second-hand. Repedri ng and 
and weighed, to ensure honesty. is. Niexeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 
The care of these little creatures is quite an ela 
orate business. Their diet and pak health are " qAutd ims recent het Postpaid, 12¢ 
most anxiously attended to. The former includes CMs CarMS SS we SSL CSCEE.ENE Pay. 8 
fish of two sorts, honey, insects, and boiled chestnuts 
and rice. In ease of — = . “ama of 
remedies. If the poor insect has had a chill, a mos- 
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ments. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
E. P. CARPENTER CO., 
__ (Established 1850.) _Brattleboro, Vt. 
— Nickel Plated, Self-Inking Pen and Pencil 
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FOR HIGHER WAGES. 
A soldier sometimes acquires a recklessness in | 
risking his life which may show itself in other places 


than on the battle field, and which illustrates one 
evil effect of war in duiling the sensibilities to ordi- 
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England and Spain were allied, George Hazlewood, 
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of the prisoners the death penalty should fall. 

When the Englishman’s turn came, he drew a lot 
which told him that his life was spared. He said 
nothing, but stood by to see the rest of the dreadful 
ordeal. PATENT BARBLESS HOOK. 

Presently, two or three fatal lots having been | No fishcan get off: made of music wire, 
drawn, a Spaniard stepped out to put his hand into | 7 sizes, 4 to 
the helmet who showed a great reluctance to do so. | 10, for perch 
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a great mental strain. Sample, by 
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It is one of the misfortunes of the rich to be con- 
stantly besieged by applicants for small loans. 
Among the wealthy men of the United States Senate, 
says the New York Tribune, is a Senator from the 
South of a very benevolent aspect. He is a generous 
man, but is often forced to refuse some of the many 
applicants who come to him for charitable contribu- 
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Across the hotel table from the senator sat a sad- 
eyed woman boarder who had once been in good cir- 
5 ogee but upon whom adversity had frowned 
of late 

“Senator,” said this sad-eyed lady, ‘“‘you Southern- 
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distress.”’ 
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heard that before from sad-eyed people, 
thou ht he divined what was coming. 
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“Think well, senator, before you promise, for it is 
a great kindness.” 

The tones of the same old song the senator had 
heard many times before from parties who wanted a | 
ten-dollar loan. 
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